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THE UNIQUENE 
OF JESUS CHRIST 


Our Church, by its confessional statements, is com- 
mitted to the belief that Jesus Christ is the unique Son 
of God, and man’s only Saviour. In the cultural context 
of modern America, with its emphasis on religion in 
general and the consequent blurring of fundamental 
differences of belief, it is essential that a clear witness 
be given to this claim. It is not our claim, but His. We 
do not maintain that our Church is the sole possessor 
of Truth, but we must deliver the New Testament wit- 
ness to Jesus Christ as the Incarnate Word, who died 
and rose again for all men, and summons the whole 
world to come to Him. Such a witness must be made 
without arrogance, or disdain for the religious convic- 
tions and practices of non-Christian faiths. We value all 
that unites us with adherents of other religions in face 
of contemporary secularism. We rejoice in all that we 
are able to do in common in the service of our fellow- 
men, and in every occasion for friendly intercourse and 
discussion. But we cannot compromise on the central 
affirmation of the apostolic Gospel—that Jesus Christ is 
Saviour and Lord, and there is none other. We dare 
not betray the truth committed to us and thus cut the 
nerve of Christian evangelism. The General Assembly 
therefore urges upon our ministry and membership a 
renewed study of the Biblical basis of the doctrine of 
Christ, and a clear and charitable witness to His unique 
Lordship over all men. 


From the report of the Standing Committee on Evan- 
gelism, approved by the 170th General Assembly of 
The United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
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The Church’s Supreme Task 

We must recover our convictions about the 

uniqueness and indispensability of Jesus Christ. 

We must convey our joy in this fresh discovery 


to all around us. This is evangelism, the supreme 
task of the Church, 
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THE COVER takes us to the Middle 

ast, where an Iranian mother and her 
smiling daughter are about to return 
home from a visit to the Clinic of Hope, 
part of a Presbyterian neighborhood 
center in Teheran. In the mother’s. hands 
is a can of powdered milk, one of the 
means by which the Clinic of Hope is 
helping to raise health standards in a 
poor section of Iran’s capital city (see 
page 9). 

Founder of the center is Miss Leree 
S. Chase (below), a talented but modest 
churchwoman who insisted that others 
be photographed when material for this 
story was being collected. Presbyterian 
missionary Chase began this work 
twenty-seven years ago by assembling 
a small group of girls for Bible study. 


Miss Leree S. Chase 


Roy E. Grace, author of the Medita- 
tion, The Second Touch, on page 5, has 
been pastor of 800-member Beverly Hills 
United Presbyterian Church, Upper 
Darby, Pa., for twenty-six years. He has 
been president of the United Presbyte- 
rian Board of Foreign Missions and is a 
member of the Special Committee on 
Consolidations, United Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. Dr. Grace also wrote, 
“Who Are the United Presbyterians?” 
(P.L., Oct. 5, 1957). 


Presbyterians like to be thought of as 
literate and thorough—both of which 
they mostly are. This is always evident 
at General Assembly time, whether it be 
at New Concord, Ohio, Omaha, Nebras- 
ka, or Pittsburgh. This causes problems 
for Presbyterian editors because they in- 
variably find that the commissioners to 
Assembly have written, edited, ap- 
proved, and adopted much more good 
material than the editors have room for 
in any one issue. With this fact in mind, 
we present more Assembly coverage on 
pages 2, 12, 14, and in the news, Look, 
too, for further Assembly-related articles 
and news stories in later issues. 








SHE STEPPED 
from a 
SLUM 
into a 


KING’S VILLA 


Little Nathalie in the two years of her life has known desertion, cruel 
poverty and hunger. Her mother and she were abandoned by her father. 
Handicapped by Nathalie’s need of her, the mother could not find work. 
Penniless, the landlord threatened to evict them from their miserable one room 
in the slums of Paris. Distracted and not knowing where to turn, hungry and 
with no food for her child, the mother begged shelter for Nathalie in a CCF- 
affiliated Paris orphanage. It was filled to capacity and money was very short, 
but pity won over prudence and she was admitted. She thereby stepped from 
a slum into a king’s villa, for the orphanage occupies what was once a summer 
home erected for Henry the First of France. Here in this quaint and beautiful 
old place, Nathalie now lives with 100 happy and charming children. 

There are many little Nathalies in France—helpless infants, sickly from 
bad and insufficient food, children of the streets, children of lost or indifferent 
parents, all deplorably in need of help and a friend. They can be “adopted” 
like Nathalie is, and have a safe and wholesome home in France—or in any 
of the countries listed below. The cost to the contributor is the same in all of 
these countries—$10 a month. The contributor receives the child’s name, 
address, picture and story and may correspond with his child. 








COUNTRIES: 


For Information Write: Austria, Belgium, Borneo, Brazil, Bur- 


Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 
CHRISTIAN 
CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


Richmond 4, Virginia 
I wish to “adopt” a boy 
for one year in 


ma, Finland, France, Free China, Greece, 
Hong Kong, India, Indochina, Indonesia, 
Jordan, 
Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, Ma- 
laya, Mexico, Okinawa, Pakistan, Philip- 


Iran, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, 


Macao, 


(Name Country) 

I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 
_ first month Please 
send me the child’s name, story, ad- 
dress and picture. I understand that 
I can correspond with the child. Also, 
that there is no obligation to continue 
the adoption. 

I cannot “adopt” a child but want 
to help by giving $ 

Please send me further information. 


pines, Puerto Rico, Syria, United States, 
Western Germany, American Indians, or 


greatest need. 


Christian Children’s Fund, incorporated 
in 1938, with its 264 affiliated orphanages 
in 34 countries is the largest Protestant 
orphanage organization in the world. It 
serves 25 million meals a year. It is reg- 
istered with the Advisory Committee on 
Voluntary Foreign Aid of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration of the 


U. S. Gowernment. It is experienced, 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. 


Gifts are deductible from income tax. economical and conscientious, 
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‘Silence in the Pews’ 

« “Priscilla” deserves commendatj 
her column “Silence in the Pe 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire for June 15. § 
stated clearly a problem which, 
pect, presses heavily on a pastor's 
But I'd like to express vigorous ¢ 
from her assertion that a questie 
answer period after the sermon 
be “inappropriate.” Why? Disg 


people can clarify their thinking th 
contact with each other's 
Wouldn’t most ministers wele 
chance to see whether they'd pu 
ideas across and to clear up mis 
standings? 

I suppose most objections boil 
to, “Well, we've never done this be 
But suppose Calvin had let hims 


of such fear. There has to be a fi 
for any new procedure. Anything 
will let a pastor assure himself th 
Word he preaches is being unde 
certainly shouldn't be branded i 
priate. 

—Dwicut E. ! 


Niagara Falls, N 


P.S. Maybe after all Priscilla exp 
herself as she did to challeng 
readers to do some thinking. 


One Way to Give 
Time to God 


« The letter of Dorothy Swiss 
under the heading “Let’s Give Ti 
God” (P.L., June 1, 1958), should 
special interest to all persons who 
retired from active service in the 
ness world 

with nothing to occupy their time, 
welcome the opportunity to do sor 
ative work for the church, It see 
grettable for the church to perm 
potential talent to go to waste. ... 
every church, regardless of size, 
use an efficient business manage 
could recruit one from those pe 
the congregation who have 
Such service could be performed 
free basis, thus providing the ve 
with an opportunity to use his or} 
and talent in the work of the ch 
—WILLIAM T, ME 
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MEDITATION by Roy E. Grace 





The Second Touch 


And he took the blind man by the 
hand, and led him out of the village; 
and when he had spit on his eyes and 
laid his hands upon him, he asked him, 
“Do you see anything?” And he looked 
up and said, “I see men; but they look 
like trees, walking.” Then again he laid 
his hands upon his eyes; and he looked 
intently and was restored, and saw 
everything clearly. (Mark 8:23-25) 


Esus had to touch this blind man 
J twice. It is the only miracle of its 
kind in the Gospels, Usually Jesus’ mira- 
cles of healing were instantaneous and 
complete. Was there some defect in the 
man’s faith or expectation? Jesus often 
said, “According to your faith be it done 
to you.” Would the man have been satis- 
fied if he could see a little? We cannot 
answer these questions, but may we not 
see in this miracle of healing a parable 
of grace? 

The blind man of Bethsaida becomes 
a type of everyman. This was the city 
where Jesus had so often taught and 
healed, and it had rejected him. We, too, 
are blind men, blind to the glorious 
gospel of Christ and blind to humanity’s 
real needs. When Christ touches the 
eyes of our hearts, we begin to look at 
everything in a new light. Because we 
are changed, everything is changed. 

“Heaven above is softer blue, 

Earth around is sweeter green! 

Something lives in every hue 

Christless eyes have never seen.” 

This experience is typical of conver- 
sion, and those who have had it possess 
what Parkinson called “The Blind Man’s 
Creed”—“one thing I know, that though 
I was blind, now I see.” 

But for many of us the cure is incom- 
plete. We see men as trees walking; 
shapes, not persons; forms without faces. 
They are like the stick men we draw 
for children on the blackboard: straight 
lines with a large dot for the head. Each 
one looks like every other one except for 
his headdress or some instrument in his 
hand, 

Martin Buber, the modern Jewish 
mystic, wrote Thou and I, in which he 
spoke of the confrontation of man by 
God, but he followed it with Between 
Man and Man, in which he emphasized 
the personal quality of the relationship 
which must exist among men. Are we 


not in danger of thinking of men en 








masse? We count the world’s population 
the way Andy of the famous Amos and 
Andy team used to count up the money 
he was going to make: “Ten million, 
‘leven million.” We try to think of the 
teeming multitudes of India or Africa, 
but our minds hardly take in the figures. 
Did you ever stand on an athletic field 
and look up into the sea of faces? This is 
quite all right for those who are per- 
formers, but it just isn’t good enough for 
a Christian view of mankind. 

We need the second touch of Christ 
so that we can see the faces of our 
brothers. We must see the tears and the 
smiles. The “butchers of Buchenwald” 
received their hapless victims as so many 
cattle and callously consigned them to 
the gas chambers. It didn’t matter that 
they were men, women, and children. 
They were just so much human lumber 
to be disposed of. 

We need to have an individualized 
interest in overseas missions, for in- 
stance. It leaves me cold to be told how 
many people live in a certain country. 
The wise missionary on furlough tells the 
story of some individual, and both my 
heart and pocketbook are touched. I am 
interested to know of the number of 
converts, but I am far more deeply 
stirred by the testimony of how one man 
found Christ and what this has meant to 
him. 

Christ could look out and see the fields 
white for harvest, but he also had eyes 
for the lone woman at the well that day 
in Samaria. He was jostled by the multi- 
tudes as he went to the house of Jairus, 
but he felt the believing touch of the one 
woman who came with faith and put her 
hand on the hem of his garment. 

Perhaps you have heard of the group 
of church officers who met to pray about 
the new ceiling needed in the church. 
One man opposed the expenditure as 
unnecessary at that time. As they all 
knelt to pray, a loose piece of plaster 
came down and hit him on the head, and 
he cried out, “I'll give a hundred dollars 
for the repairs.” Whereupon another 
brother boomed out, “O Lord, hit him 
again!” 

If you and I can look out on a needy 
world without being stirred, if we can 
view the passing show with detachment 
and perhaps with some degree of amuse- 
ment, we need to pray: “Lord, touch me 
again!” 











A sensitive issue in American politics 


is freely discussed before twenty million television view 


\) 
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The panel members and moderator of “The Big Issue” discussion on “Religion and the Presidency” are ready to begin | 
nation-wide telecast. From left are: Dean Sayre, Congressman McCarthy, moderator Lawrence Spivak, Mr. Archer, Dr. Mac 


A condensation 


of an NBC television program, 


THE BIG ISSUE 


- THEORY there are no religious qualifications 
the office of President or Vice-President. In pra 
we have never elected a man to either office who w 
| Roman| Catholic or a Jew. . . . Is.there good reason 
this, or is it because of deep-seated prejudice?” 

On the first Sunday of last month, an esti 
twenty million televiewers heard Lawrence Spi 
introduce a topic which is not frequently discussed 
public, but on which many Americans hold str 
views. The program was the NBC panel show, The 
Issue. The debaters on “Religion and the Preside 
were Dr. John A. Mackay, president of Princeton 
logical Seminary; Congressman Eugene J. McCarthy 
Minnesota, a Roman Catholic and a former col 
professor; Francis B, Sayre, Jr., Dean of Washing 
Cathedral (Episcopal); and Mr. Glenn A. Apr 
Director of Protestants and Other Americans United 
Separation of Church and State. 

In the opening presentation Dean Sayre, grandso 
President Woodrow Wilson, deplored “dividing ii 
that separate people—one side of the world from 
other, north from south, divisions by race, and 1 
perhaps by creed. I would hate to think that relig 
was one of these dividing lines [that] ... undo 
openness of our democratic society. ... There are s@ 
who point to the allegiance which Roman Cath 
give to the head of their church in Rome .. . as if it 
some allegiance to a foreign power. . . . 1 would say! 
the allegiance given by Roman Catholics is not # 
foreign power but to the Lord, and in this they are 
different from us Protestants. We, too, owe an allegis 
which is over and above and beyond the allegiance 
owe to the state. In this respect our allegiance 
divided, too.” 
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Must 
PRESIDENTS 
Be Protestant? 


Dr. Mackay, a former Moderator of the Presbyterian 
urch, U.S.A., presented another point of view. “One 
the glories of our American tradition,” he said, “has 
en the complete separation [of] church and state. This 
rticular achievement has been historically an achieve- 
ent of Protestants. The question rises: Would this 
paration be effective if a Jew were to become Presi- 
nt? I know nothing in Judaism which would in any 
py imply that this separation would be affected.” 
But if a Roman Catholic became President, Dr. Mac- 
y went on, “many people in our country fear that” the 
aditional relationship between church and state might 
“radically affected. ... 
“Now let this concern be made perfectly clear. . . . It 
nothing to do whatever with [Roman Catholics] 
itriotic loyalty. In peace and in war Roman Catholics 
ive been among our most eminent citizens, and have 
ven themselves with abandon for the interests of the 
buntry. The concern is grounded rather on... the 
ique character of the Roman Catholic Church. In 
ree respects this great religious communion is unique: 
“[One] ... The Roman Catholic Church is a state as 
ell as a church. . . . 
“Two... The Roman Catholic Church . . . claims to be 
iperior to the state.” Dr. Mackay quoted from an 
dress by the Pope made five years ago: “ “The Church 
not approve the complete separation between the 
Wers’.... that is, between church and state. This is 
garded officially as being of the essence of the 
urch. 
“[Three] ... When the majority of the population of 
country are Roman Catholics, the ideal becomes as 
‘pressed in the Spanish Concordat, that the state in 


pain must recognize that the Roman Catholic faith . 
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is the sole religion of the Spanish nation. 

“In the last quarter of a century,” Dr. Mackay con- 
cluded, “there has appeared in American life what has 
been characteristic of Latin countries for centuries, 
namely . . . clericalism.” This word he defined as “the 
pursuit of power, especially political power, by a re- 
ligious hierarchy carried on by secular methods and for 
purposes of social domination.” 


HE major points raised by Dean Sayre and Dr. Mac- 

kay—the divided loyalty of a man in the Presidency, 
and the separation of church and state—became the 
chief themes of the hour-long debate. 

Congressman McCarthy felt that there is no real 
“conflict of belief” between a man’s religion and the 
oath of office he takes as a statesman. “A Catholic or a 
Christian of another denomination can freely take that 
oath because he is bound to no other civil authority, and 
this, it seems to me, is the essential point.” 

The church and the state, Congressman McCarthy 
said, “are self-sufficient in their own spheres. ... The 
political organization has as its objective the good of 
man in his temporal achievement; and religious instruc- 
tions have as their objective the good of man in his 
eternal well-being.” He pointed out, however, that “if 
we proceed to the practical work of politics and the 
practical work of religion . . . we arrive at an area in 
which the line cannot be clearly drawn, because the 
church has obligations which do have a bearing upon 
civil society, and civil society has obligations . . . which 
relate to the spiritual and moral well-being of citizens.” 

The Roman Catholic and Protestant churches, he 
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MUST PRESIDENTS BE PROTESTANT? contnuep) 


concluded, “do not have a clear and absolute position on 
these things, but accept [the principle] that there is a proper 
authority for the state and a proper authority for the 
church.” 

That these authorities can and do come into conflict was 
the view of Mr. Archer. “To say that there is no religious 
test for a political office does not mean that one may not 
ask questions regarding the effects of a religion upon the 
conduct of the office.” And he listed several questions he 
felt to be pertinent: 

“How do you stand on the use of public tax funds for 
private sectarian institutions and teaching? ... Would you 
be inclined to appoint an ambassador to the Vatican and 
thus tie church-state relations contrary to our law? ... Do 
you believe in the American free public school system as a 
bulwark of American democracy, or are you a disciple of 
religiously segregated schools? . . . Can you enforce any law, 
even when that law conflicts with ecclesiastical law or 
dogma of the church?” 

Pointing out that the National Council of Churches, the 
World Council of Churches, the American Jewish Com- 
munities, and various Christian denominations had ex- 
pressed grave concern over suppression of religious freedom 
in countries with Concordats with the Vatican, Mr, Archer 
said that “it behooves any candidate for President to show 
that his chief concern will be religious liberty. 

“When is the time,” asked Mr. Archer, “for a man to use 
the high office of the Presidency for the advantage of his 
church? My answer is never. 

“When may a man of any faith be elected to the Presi- 
dency without discrimination against any church? My 
answer is any time.” 

In a rebuttal speech, Episcopal Dean Sayre admitted the 
Roman Catholic Church’s “claim to being the only true 
church ... yet she is not the only church in that predica- 
ment”—and he remembered some Protestants “who sounded 
much the same. 

“But the genius of the American way, it seems to me, is 
not to suppress people who make claims like that, but rather 
to mediate between them in that larger and more graceful 
tolerance by which people, regardless of their belief, may 
learn to live together.” 
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On the question of a Roman Catholic politician's fre 
in office, he cited France as “a perfect illustration of a@ 
olic nation obviously out of the Pope’s control. Well, I 
believe the Pope controls [American] governors and § 
tors who are Roman Catholic any more than he co 
France.” 

In his rebuttal, Dr. Mackay declared that he spoke 
millions of Americans who would be prepared to die # 
Roman Catholic fellow citizen and fellow Christian sh 
be free to express his faith, and even to hold the idea 
the church was superior to the state. 

“Our concern, however, is this: If in given circumst 
...the Roman Catholic Church through this thing ¢ 
clericalism were to bring pressure upon a President. 
achieve a position of pre-eminence . . . the question 
be raised how far, to what extent the foundations of 
ican freedom would be at stake.” 

Drawing on his many years’ experience as missionan 
Latin America, Dr. Mackay pointed out that in these ca 
tries “multitudes of Roman Catholics . . . absolutely re 
to accept the pressures brought to bear upon them by 
church . . . in many instances the most violent anti-cleric 
men who have disestablished the church, have yet bé 
loyal and devout Roman Catholics. The question I rais4 
simply this: Would a President of the United States 
prepared to follow [this example], continue to be a deve 
Roman Catholic and at the same time resist the pressure 

The panelists were then questioned by three newsmé 
James B. Reston of the New York Times, Charles L. Ba 
of the Chattanooga Times, and Glenn D. Everett of ! 
Religious News Service. Mr. Bartlett recalled that thro 
the years we have had two Roman Catholic chief justi 
of the Supreme Court, six justices, and at present sev 
six Roman Catholic congressmen and nine senators. He t 
asked Congressman McCarthy whether he had “ever & 
aware of this group operating as a bloc in matters of gové 
ment?” 

McCarthy answered, “I am not aware of any situation 
which it appeared as though a Catholic position was li 
to prevail. . . . Certainly I have not experienced any cot 
which I would say is distinctively a Catholic versus Am 

(Continued on page 
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by, expressing displeasure with smallpox vaccination, is comforted by Mrs. Robert Y. Bucher, wife of director of 
° CWinic of Hope, Teheran. Hundreds of babies and their mothers are cared for yearly by clinic, located in poor section of city. 
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vel@@feheran, in appearance one of the most Westernized capital’s over-all beauty. Home for some is an overcrowded 

e W@itals in the Near East, is a handsome city embellished building; for many it is a roofed-over part of a clay pit or a 

r b@#h impressive government buildings. A lofty, snow-capped deserted brick kiln. 

ove@ge, the Elburz Mountains, provides a setting which some For all the residents of South Teheran, a Presbyterian 
itors have compared with Salt Lake City. mission is the center for assistance, material and spiritual. 

tiotf##As might be expected,-however, Teheran shares a prob- Much of the center is devoted to a clinic, appropriately 

li. common to cities everywhere: poverty. In South Te- named the Clinic of Hope. The center, now housed in a new 

onlgan live thousands whose problems—poor housing, two-stery brick building, began twenty-eight years ago 

\m@™@ernourishment, and dtsease—make them oblivious to the when Miss Leree S. Chase, a missionary, gathered a class of 
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Moslem convert, Agha y Hokguyan, is evangelist and member of staff who visits homes and leads discussions in Christi 


Teheran’s 


Clinic of Hope 


(CONTINUED) 


eight girls for sewing instruction and Bible study. Tod 
a greatly expanded basis, Miss Chase carries on her ¢ 
in the new building. Benefits to her students are twe 
girls learn a craft which helps them clothe themselves 
their families in addition to earning a small income 
sales of embroidery; also, they receive their first inst 
in literacy and their introduction to a new religious f 
Bible study. Many of Miss Chase’s graduates have 
encouraged to continue their educations. 

As Miss Chase became accepted in the Moslem ca 
nity, the program was broadened to include a clinic 
distribution center for powdered milk and used cle 
The Reverend Robert Y. Bucher, director of the cen 
grateful for his largely volunteer staff of Iranian ¢ 
and nurses who operate the prenatal and baby clinics 

It takes patience and time to win converts to Chris 
in any city of the Near East, and Teheran is no exceé 
Nevertheless, Mr. Bucher believes that by endeavor 
bring better health, together with the healing Word, 
center and clinic are giving new hope to the city’s} 
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ble linen embroidered by woman at right is given to clinic worker to be sold. Receipts are given family to aid income. 


| 


ted on a kind of rug for which the country is famous, Mr. and Mrs. Bucher confer with Dr. Soghra Azermie. Poster 
froup of girls meets with social worker for Bible study. warns that water must be boiled before adding dried milk. 
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The Church’ 


We must recover our convictions abe 


vey our joy in this fresh discovery 


Evangelism is the supreme task of the Church. There 
is nothing more important, humanly speaking, to the life 
of the Church than our complete dedication to this exalted 
joy of bearing witness to the saving grace of Jesus Christ. 

Christ is universal. To present Him unbiased and un- 
ashamed to the community, the nation and the world as 
the Saviour and Lord of the individual and the social order 
is our bounden duty. As Christians, we cannot do less. 

To a considerable extent the Christian community has 
lost its sense of urgency for evangelism. The Christian 
must overcome his fear to speak forthrightly to win his 
fellowmen to a redeeming knowledge of Jesus the Christ. 
There is a curious reticence on the part of many Christians 
in the mid-twentieth century in their witness to the One 
whom they claim to follow. Our generation seems to be 
afraid of being thought too religious. 

As we consider the task of evangelism against the fast 
moving pace of our space age, against the grave possibility 
of human annihilation by human ingenuity, and against 
the background of world upheaval, the command of the 
Master, “Ye shall be my witnesses,” takes on the imperative 
mood. It must not be neglected or equivocated. Something 
of the strength and daring and fearless devotion of the 
members of the early church must possess Christian hearts 
today. 

The Church has through the centuries been God’s chosen 
instrument or agency for redemption. The beloved re- 
demptive community can serve its task only as it ceases 
to be a spectator in the struggle called life. It must “speak 
to the deep needs of men for radical healing, deeper than 
any conscious desire for comfort or success—and seek to 





Condensed from the report of the Standing Committee on Evan- 
gelism of the uniting Assembly, United Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A, 
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ar 
call forth their acceptance of God’s love.” It must some ntegrat 
overcome the lethargy and indifference which mar ging « 


much of the Church's life today, and muve into acti Chri 
it seeks to (1) interpret the gospel, (2) exemplify the Sad ol 
pel, (3) organize to communicate the gospel, and ame 
challenge its entire constituency to witness to this go of Ne 
Even as “prayer is the breath of the soul,” even so “e . 
gelism is and must ever be the outward expression 
life.” 

The Church must go to all men everywhere. It 4 
never become self-centered, complacent, self-satisfied. 
the Church’s ministry in evangelism must be as far re 
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ing as the interest and concern of Christ Himself. ang yn, 
possible 
Crucial issues in our day security 


The gospel is eternally relevant. It is not somelif%otiona] 
that was intended for one generation, or one centun 
order to make it relevant to our present day, the Ch 
must honestly come to grips with the crucial issues 
are inherent in our cultural structure as well as hid of Ch 
beneath the surface of our apparently “moral” society.fhy we c< 
must know what these issues, as the Church looks at ty in Chr 


> 


, exten 
plicatior 
evangel 


have to say to the work of evangelism. We must also Mffngs real 
what the insights are which have come to the Churei§ the iss 
she has sought to fulfill her responsibility. 

There must be no separation of the social applicatid 


: P WO! 
the gospel from its more personal aspects. The gosp@We are 


one, and the Church must preach and teach an integt one ta 
gospel which includes a firm and loving witness “blize tha 
inclusion of all men regardless of such superficial differe other Ja 
as racial, national, cultural, economic and social cit frences ; 
stances. It is important not only to save individual s gospel. 
but to provide a social order in which saved souls @preciatic 
have a better chance to live the victorious Christia0 §nething 

Particular churches which are located in sociolog@We are 
changing communities must be challenged to continue Muntries, 
ministry in the inner city church, to accept the challfch other 
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e uniqueness and indispensability of Jesus Christ. We must con- 


around us. This is evangelism, the supreme task of the Church 


integration and so to bear an evangelistic witness to the 
nging community concerning the redemptive power of 
s Christ. The more natural the development of the in- 
rated church the better, but timidity and fear should not 
allowed to dull the edge of our zeal for the evangeliza- 
of Negroes, Orientals, Puerto Ricans, Jews, and others. 
The resurgence of scientific materialism is almost inev- 
Pe in the light of the present emphasis on scientific 
cation and on our supposed dependence upon the new 
plements of science for our ultimate security. What 
es the new emphasis on science mean for our interpreta- 
nm of the Bible, the nature of the cosmos and man’s own 
Pand nature? What does the new age of satellites and 
possible space travel by man himself mean for our sense 
security? How shall we deal with the new dimension of 
otional disturbance which has been added to the old 
e, extending it in fact to a global basis? What are the 
plications of modern science concerning the urgent need 
evangelize the whole world and bring it under the lord- 
p of Christ as an alternative to global destruction? How 
hy we communicate the gospel of ultimate spiritual secu- 
yin Christian faith which cancels fear and insecurity and 
gs real and lasting peace of soul? These are but a few 
the issues with which we must come to grips. 


he world church 
We are very much a part of a world church which has 
one task. We have now come to the point where we 
ize that we need to sit at the feet of many Christians 
other lands and learn from them, Their insights and ex- 
nences are relevant to our own efforts to communicate 
tgospel. Their devotion can be an inspiration to us. Their 
breciation of the uniqueness of the Christian faith is 
mething we need to share and make our own. 
We are a part of one body of Christian people. In all 
ntries, including our own, we are a minority. We need 
other to help us discover the ways by which we can 
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reach those beyond the present care of our congregations. 

The American church can share with the younger 
churches some of our successful approaches in such areas 
as rural evangelism, urban and industrial work, the edu- 
cational world, stewardship and promotion. 

We ought to engage in a special effort to help alleviate 
the illiteracy problem and to stimulate Bible study within 
the life of the younger churches. 

We should educate American churchmen in regard to the 
status of the Christian church in other countries and the 
aggressiveness of other religious faiths. 

In our concern for winning the Moslem in foreign lands, 
we discover a close parallel between the spiritual-social 
condition of the Moslem and the spiritual-social condition 
of the American Jew. Members of each group must be 
prepared to pay a social price for their conversion. Such 
insight teaches us the need for understanding and repent- 
ance on our part as we approach the Moslem and Jew 
evangelistically. We frequently fail to approach members 
of the Jewish community because our personal relationships 
have revealed that they follow the “Christian ethic.” We 
would remind our people, since most Jews are such in name 
only, that in a spirit of true repentance for our own mis- 
treatment of the Jew we should take seriously our responsi- 
bility for winning them to Christ and that our congregations 
should be prepared to surround the converted Jew with 
the community of Christian love. 


Our motivation 
We recognize that if we are to move forward beyond 
our accomplishments in the past we must examine our mo- 
tives carefully to make sure our motivation is right. We 
must not seek to win others to Christ for any selfish reason. 
We must manifest a profound respect for personality. We 
must also constantly remind ourselves that God is the 
Evangelist. It is God who motivates; it is He who wins 
(Continued on page 24) 
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QUESTIONS 
AND 
ANSWERS 
ABOUT 
ECUMENICAL 
MISSION 


Here are thirty short queries about The 
United Presbyterian Church’s pioneering 
venture in combining interchurch rela- 


tions with overseas work 


These questions were collected and the answers prepared 
by the Commission on Ecumenical Mission and Relations in 
consultation with the Editors of PREsBYTERIAN LIFE. 








1. How many boards and agencies will make up the 
mission? 


Five. From the Presbyterian Church U.S.A.: the Be 
of Foreign Missions and Permanent Commission on In 
church Relations. From the United Presbyterian Churd 
North America: the Board of Foreign Missions, Perman 
Committee on Inter-church Relations, and Committee 
Ecumenical Affairs. 





2. Is the change of organization connected with a cha 
of purpose, or just a different way of fulfilling the fe 
Boards’ purpose? E 





By merging the five bodies the change of organizatgis: 
fulfills and enlarges the purpose and program of the fon 
Boards of Foreign Missions, as well as the committees 
inter-church relations. 








3. Why not keep calling it “Board” instead of “Comm 
sion”? 













Two boards, a commission, and two committees are bei 
combined. A choice had to be made. Because “Boa 
carries the connotation of “control” and “one way traf 
to Churches abroad, “Commission” is more acceptable 
our overseas mission and more appropriate in inter-ch 
relations. 


4. Will the Commission be doing something different f 
the work which the Mission Boards of other denominati 
are doing? 


Yes, for in addition to mission, the Commission on E¢ 
menical Mission and Relations will be conducting matt#j 
of inter-church relations both in America and overseas, ti 
drawing together the Church in mission and unity. 


or 0 


5. Is this change going to save the Church money, thro 
cutting out duplication of work among the various bod 


pelis 





It will depend upon the extent to which the prog 
and services expand. Greater simplicity in organization ¥ 
result in the elimination of overlapping efforts. 1. 





6. Will there be any difference in the overseas areas 
merly served by the merging boards and agencies and| 
areas served by the Commission? 





The Commission on Ecumenical Mission and Relati 
will assume all the present mission and inter-church 
sponsibilities now carried by the five merging | 
Mission is always increasing. Relations are constantly gm 
ing. : 





7. What will happen to the staffs of the five bodies? T 
C 

Only the two Foreign Boards have staffs. They, ¥ 
adjustments, will become the staff of the Commission. hip’ 





PressyTerian Liguy 








the 


fay 30, the General Assembly approved the elections of 

ajor staff members. Dr. Charles T. Leber is General Secre- 
the Bedary of the Commission. Serving with him are Dr, Donald 
on Inggplack, Associate General Secretary for administration; Dr. 
Churaggohn Coventry Smith, Associate General Secretary for ecu- 
menical mission; Dr. Margaret Shannon, Associate General 
Secretary for ecumenical relations; and Mr. Daniel Patti- 
n, Treasurer. 


-erma 
mittee 


a chap. Why not keep the term “Foreign Missions”? 
he fo 

Because “Foreign” is a word which now emphasizes 

eparation and is not in harmony with the emerging empha- 
sanizaiqgis upon unity in mission and mission in unity. “Missions” 
he forminas been used to designate missionary organizations separate 
nitteesqgrom the indigenous Church. It is the mission of the Church 
which is continuing and increasing, The “missionaries” now 
become “fraternal workers” in the life and work of the 
ndigenous Church. The term “missionary” is used for the 
bersonnel of our Church in areas where the Mission still 
mtinues, “fraternal workers” for those in areas where the 
fission has been merged into mission with the indigenous 


hurch, 
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. If “Foreign” is no longer adequate, why not a more 
iliar word than “Ecumenical”—say, “World Mission”? 
ouldn’t that mean the same thing as “Ecumenical”? 


“Ecumenical” and “world” are not synonymous. “World” 


rent f i « P > «« : ” 
. emphasizes the “geographical extent.” “Ecumenical” means 
minat . ” - . . 
a global family,” i.e., the family of Christ. 
1 on E@@0, What is the distinctive message of the ecumenical mis- 


g mation, and what is its goal for the world and the Church 
seas, tlioday? 


ity, 
The message is that wherever Christ is, there is the base 
, thromp! mission, The ecumenical aim and purpose is to make 
s bode family of Christ universal, and in reaching this evan- 
eelistic goal, to fulfill the prayer of our Lord: “that they 
progag™’y all be one . . . that the world may believe.” 
ation W 
1. What basis in the Bible is there for this ecumenical 
oncept? 
areas 
s and Our mission is “to the whole OIKOUMENE” (Matthew 
b4:14). 


Our fellowship is “with the whole household of faith” 
Relati@l Calatians 6:10); “household of God” (Ephesians 2:19). 
nurch 


l 7 ” — 
 20"F2. Does the “new day” in the world mission mean that we 


tly gm, the American Church are getting out of the overseas 
Ids and that the national Churches are taking over? 


ies? This question calls for an absolute no. There are before 

calls for even larger numbers of personnel and greater 
ey, “funds as the American Church takes its place in “partner- 
ssion. Bhip” with Churches in many lands in ecumenical mission. 
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13. Are the national Churches overseas strong enough to 
handle the responsibilities they are taking on? 


Some are, some are not. Those that are, look to us to con- 
tinue as “partners in obedience.” Those which are not still 
depend upon us, but always as “partners.” 


14. Will American church people be as concerned to sup- 
port national workers in the overseas Churches as they have 
been to support American missionaries in foreign missions? 


There is evidence that the answer is yes. Obviously, 
churches will continue to support and have personal rela- 
tions with missionaries and fraternal workers, but, in addi- 
tion, their personal interest in fellow Christians and their 
support of indigenous church “projects” overseas give to 
American church people larger relationships, vision, and 
opportunity. 


15. What difference will the ecumenical viewpoints make to 
the overseas Churches? 


It will enlarge their vision, give them a greater sense of 
“belonging,” increase the recognition of their Christian 
identity, and give them a deeper satisfaction in their par- 
ticipation as “partners” in ecumenical mission. 


16. What difference should it make to American pastors, to 
teachers and students, and other Christian lay people? 


It will open the way for everyone concerned to under- 
stand and participate more realistically, not as “leaders” or 
mere “supporters” but as participating “partners” in ecu- 
menical mission. 


17. How can the ecumenical concept be made real to the 
Church in America? 


The major factor is time. If pastors and church members 
will give time to study and discuss the facts, the ecumenical 
concept will become not only real but inspiring. 


18. Why does the title read “Ecumenical Mission” instead 
of “Ecumenical Missions”? 


The term “Ecumenical Mission” emphasizes the mission 
of the Church which is one. “Missions” is plural and is a 
reminder of various “mission” organizations which are 
rapidly disappearing. 


19. Will the same kinds of workers still be needed in the 
overseas fields? 


Personnel needs have always tended to change as the 
Church grows. 

There will be an increased emphasis on training national 
leadership and on supplying workers with specific technical 
skills. (Continued on page 26) 
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THE NEW CHURCH: 
A Summons to Action 


Now that the new church has been 
created, what next? Is the fact that 
the United Presbyterians and the U.S.A. 
Presbyterians are now together in a 
single body going to make any great 
difference to anybody? 

These were the hard questions which 
the world’s newest and largest Reformed 
church—the 3,100,000-member United 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A.—had to face 
up to in this, its second month of being. 

It may take several months to form 
any concrete answers to these questions. 
But the slowness in answering will not 
be because the church isn’t ready to 
find answers. The church is ready, At 
the Pittsburgh General Assembly, the 
commissioners made this point quite 
clear when they adopted a vigorous 
“Summons to Action.” 

“Our union,” said the Assembly, “dare 
not be merely structural, glorifying in 
size, organization, or financial posture; 
it must dare to be prophetic.” 

The commissioners recommended that 
five major steps be taken in the initial 
program of the new church. 

I. That the church “glorify God 
through worship. spiritual disciplines, 
and personal dedication. Central to all 
else must be the worship of the living 
God, . . . Let Jesus Is Lord ring from 
every pulpit, and command every Chris- 
tian heart. 

“This means worship—corporate and 
individual. . . . It means renewed in- 
tensive study of and response to the 
Scripture . . . It means prayer, and 
and commitment. . . . It 
also means in the exercise of spiritual 
disciplines the systematic use of our 
possessions. The financial resources of 
the church must be committed to Christ 

. and the far-flung task of the total 
church.” 

II. That the whole church engage 
“in a fresh study of the tenets of our 
Reformed faith,” and the application of 
that faith today. 

“The church must reaffirm and apply 
the principles of our Reformed faith to 
the crucial issues of our time,” the As- 
sembly declared. “To fail to know what 


penitence, 
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we believe, why we believe it, and what 
it requires in meeting the problems of 
our day, is to forsake our heritage. 

“The blazing contemporary issues 
such as the threat to freedom, war and 
peace, racism, economic imperialism, 
the deteriorating standards of home and 
family life, conflicting goals in educa- 
tion, youth delinquency, violation of 
property, and defiance of law and order 
devolve, in part, for their solutions upon 
citizens who hold membership in our 
church. The church itself cannot escape 
responsibility for seeking Christian an- 
swers to these problems. . . .” 

Ill. That the church “emphasize that 
Christ has committed his mission to the 
whole membership of his Body, the 
Church, and has not reserved it to the 
professional worker and minister. . . . 

“More organization and program are 
not enough. It is idle to speak of our 
bearing a witness to the world unless 
Christ comes to us in personal encounter. 
. . . We have not chosen Christ . . . he 
has chosen us and appointed us to go 
forth and to bear fruit. This is the life 
of the church. . . .” 

IV. That the General Assembly agen- 
cies of the new church “act with de- 
liberate speed to formulate the best 
possible programs to offer the new 
church, stimulating it to significant ad- 
vance in the total area of its responsi- 
bility.” 

V. That the Assembly agencies and 
synods, presbyteries and individual ses- 
sions examine “current programs in the 
light of the urgent problems of the day, 
directed specifically toward the issues 
named in this [Summons] and in the 
statement, ‘In Unity—For Mission’ (see 
| 2S) 

“Believing that the church has both 
the resources and the organized chan- 
nels for releasing into the world of our 
time basic and practical solutions of the 
multiple problems that plague us, let 
her rise in abounding faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ to press the battle against 
all the forces of unrighteousness in the 
full and glad confidence of her ultimate, 
triumphant victory.” 















U.S. Churches Give 
$300,000,000 for Relief 


America’s church members—Je 
Roman Catholic, and Protestant 
contributing to the relief of the woi 
destitute at an annual rate of more th 
$300,000,000. 

This total, compiled in a survey 
the National Council of Churches, 
resents the cash value of food, clothis 
medicines, agricultural implements, a 
other goods furnished through the 
fare agencies of the three faiths. 

Just over half the $300,000,000 tot 
represents emergency distribution | 
surplus United States commodities sud 
as flour, rice, and powdered milk, Ti 
remainder supports a wide variety 
rehabilitation programs ranging fm 
vocational training for amputees to ref C 
lamation of farm land. This 

As large as the total appears, it is jor n 
from complete, according to the survelhristia 
Missing from the total are the welfafithe , 
services of Christian overseas missif}ich | 
enterprises. Estimated cost of Protesta§ Ang 
mission work alone is $120,000,000, mo 
of which is used for medical, educientat 
tional, and welfare services. n of 

Also omitted is the annual cost @Next 
resettling refugees in the United Statéytee; 
In ten years, some 500,000 refugeihy Ed: 
have been aided by the churches. the ¢ 

Roman Catholic and Jewish agenci meet 
provided $125,592,000 and $102,6% Chri 
000, respectively, for relief in 19esbyt 
Protestant giving was $64,236,000. Both 

In the Protestant total, the Unit@ittees 
Presbyterian Church’s $1,411,000 is Qhurch 
ceeded by the American Friends st pri 
ice Committee and the Young Metis o| 
Christian Association. hssian 

While the National Council repie Ne 
points out that direct relief shipmethmen 
must continue, there is a growing ¢ BY ses: 
phasis on programs of technical ass ting 
ance and self-help. Protestant groui§ Dr, V 
such as Church World Service of i 




















Cc 
National Council, send seed and lifonth ¢ 
stock overseas to rehabilitate farm 0 peric 


munities on overworked, marginal la™fisdom’ 
The agency, supported by thirty-f}tes, 
major Protestant churches, also One | 
available agronomists to teach new fale w, 
ing methods. Hooft 
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sestant processions took place in two cities last month. In Brooklyn (left) 120,000 children and teachers participated 








the 129th anniversary parade of the Sunday School Union. In Boston, 5,000 men marched to breakfast after Communion. 
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e Major Meetings Set 
br Churches This Summer 


This summer will be well filled with 
it is Mior meetings for leaders of the world’s 
SUIVE 
welf 


ristian churches. 

The decennial Lambeth Conference, 
missifhich brings together the bishops of 
otesta 
00, h 
educ 


Anglican communions, began earlier 
is month in London. Among the rep- 
ntatives are four prominent clergy- 
n of the Russian Orthodox Church. 









cost @Next month in Tokyo, Japan, the 
| Statf@urteenth World Convention on Chris- 
efugtin Education will take place. Included 
Ss. the delegates to the week-long series 
gene meetings are members of the Board 
02,6% Christian Education of The United 
| 195esbyterian Church U.S.A. 


00. BBoth the executive and central com- 
Unit@fitees of the World 
0 is @hurches meet next month in Denmark, 
Is Sermict prior to these meetings, representa- 
- Mees of the World Council and the 
sian Orthodox Church will meet in 
repifhe Netherlands to discuss the estab- 
ipmeMhment of mutual relations. The three- 
ng iy sessions will mark the first official 
| assifeeting of the two groups. 
grou Dr. W. A. Visser *t Hooft, general sec- 
of tary of the World Council, said last 
id lifonth the forthcoming meeting will be 
m CR period of testing” requiring “special 
al laiffisdom” on the part of Council dele- 
rty-liiates, 


Council of 


ma One of the three basic principles of 
w fale World Council, said Dr. Visser 
Hooft, “is that the church has to pro- 
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claim the sovereignty of Christ over all 
realms of life and that it must do so in 
complete independence and with a 
common voice, At this point the church 
is up against forces which, as in several 
countries of eastern Europe, deny its 
right to speak out on social and political 
problems.” 


Church in South Africa: 
Storm Over Segregation 


The outspoken Anglican archbishop 
of Capetown, South Africa, Dr. Joost de 
Blank, brought on a storm of controversy 
last month. Speaking in New York, he 
attacked South African segregationist 
policies in general and the Dutch Re- 
formed Church’s support of them in 
particular. 

The controversy swirled around his 
declaration that the Dutch Reformed 
Church has a “warped and inaccurate 
Calvinistic outlook” on the segregation 
issue. 

Back in Capetown, Dr. de Blank was 
both supported and severely criticized. 
Four South African denominations, in- 
cluding the Presbyterian Church, ob- 
jected to his remarks apparently because 
they were made to a foreign audience. 
A Roman Catholic weekly in South Af- 
rica and a leading Anglican clergyman 
in Capetown came to the archbishop’s 
defense. The Very Reverend E. L. King, 
Dean of Capetown, said the archbishop’s 
remarks expressed “what many of us 
[have] thought for some time and have 


been too polite to voice.” 

A prominent Dutch Reformed pastor, 
the Reverend P. J. Van Der Westhuysen, 
sought to defend his church’s position. 
While the church can never reconcile 
segregation on the grounds of color 
alone, said the minister, “it may be that 
the church will have to tolerate it as a 
politically desirable measure. If segre- 
gation imposed by law has an honest and 
sincere aim and looks toward a certain 
end,” he added, “must I not reconcile 
it with Christian ethics?” 

Dr. de Blank, reading of the contro- 
versy caused by his address, said he 
intended no attack on a denomination. 
Further, he said he would “gladly apolo- 
gize” for any error if the Dutch Re- 
formed Church denies that it believes 
in the principle of separate development 
(apartheid). 

Climax to the controversy over Dr. 
de Blank’s statement was indefinite post- 
ponement of a meeting called for later 
this year to discuss differences between 
South African Protestant churches. 


Mission Doctor Saves 
Poisoned Children in Iran 


For several months now, the forty- 
bed Presbyterian-related Christian hos- 
pital in Resht, Iran, has looked more 
like a children’s hospital than a general 
medical institution. 

The children are going to Resht be- 
cause American Dr. Ira C. Wallstrom, 

(Continued on page 19) 
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A Special Report 


Mama and the Merger Meeting 


Many thousands of words, long 
and short, important and passing, 
have been written and uttered 
about the creation of The United 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. a few 
weeks ago in Pittsburgh, Pa. (See 
P.L., May 15, June 15, July 1.) One 
account was written by a young 
housewife in Canfield, Ohio, Mrs. 
Charles E. Sittig. Kay Sittig was 
graduated from a United Presby- 
terian college—Westminster in New 
Wilmington, Pa.—but was a U.S.A, 
Presbyterian just before union. 


Ww" I first learned about the 
1958 union of the Presbyte- 
rian churches, one fact was very 
clear: I wanted to be there. 
Whether anything would happen 
in my own small Presbyterian group 
—three children: one, three, and 
five years in age; one dachshund 
puppy; one daddy employed by day 
and one mama employed most of 
the time—to prevent me from going 
was the big question. 

The union day grew closer, and 
with it my assurance that no one 
would actually come down with 
the measles or some other child- 
hood malady. I had a sitter in mind 
who felt capable of taking over my 
tear-wiping, laundry-loading duties 
of the day. All was ready. 

Canfield, Ohio, where we live, is 
only sixty some miles from Pitts- 
burgh and between is the conveni- 
ent new turnpike. The early morn- 
ing of May 28 appeared cloudy in “Well, we'll just go back there and 
our little village. But it would clear, try, anyway.” I didn’t want to go 
I told myself, as I stopped at Mike out in the rain again, so I asked if 
the shoemaker’s on my way. I might tag along. 

Driving to Pittsburgh in a virtual We went up a flight of stairs, 
deluge, I began to wonder. Had I then cut in and around, until we 
told Gladys, my trusty helper, were adjacent to the platform 
what to feed baby Charlotte? Had where the two Moderators had al- 
I rescheduled all of the Wednes- ready shaken hands. I looked wist- 
day piano lessons? Where would I fully in at the crowd, then suddenly 
park the car around that busy Uni- a most pleasant-looking lady held 
versity of Pittsburgh? Would the up a finger and whispered, “One 
rain ever stop? here!” I ducked in. I was at the 

Dreamily I turned onto the Oak- union meeting. 
land cloverleaf off the Boulevard This was a wonderful vantage 
of the Allies. It was 10:00. Now, point—above the seminary choirs, 
where would you park a car? Past close enough to observe the organ- 
the Museum, past the Cathedral of ist and to view that vast audience 


The author with daughter Nancy 


Learning, down Fifth Avenue, up 
Bigelow Boulevard—around and 
around, Finally a parking lot with 
no barrier up and a frustrated at- 
tendant muttering about “all these 
people driving all these cars.” It 
was 10:28. Sloshing and hurrying 
toward the Syria Mosque, I saw 
great numbers of people being di- 
rected to Soldiers and Sailors Me- 
morial Building across the way. 
When I entered the Mosque, an 
usher politely inquired if I had a 
ticket. No, I didn’t have a ticket. 
Some dejected-looking ladies were 
coming down the stairs marked 
“balcony,” but I heard them say, 





of Presbyterian people in a most 
dramatic moment. When _ those 
nearly 4,000 people rose to sing a 
hymn, they made the hall ring with 
a perfect resonance. The serving 
of the Communion elements to that 
host of individuals was magnificent, 
It took no longer than at a regular 
service. The silence and dignity 
were impressive. 

Below and about were the faces 
of people I did not know; yet as 
we joined in that worship, the feel. 
ing of kinship was alive! Very oc. 
casionally a face would stand out 
as one recognized by name. Dr. 
James Cummings, father of a dear 
college friend, and _ missionary- 
president of Gordon College, Raw- 
alpindi, Pakistan, was below. And 
imagine my surprise to find that 
one row back in that huge audi- 
torium were Dr. Don Montgomery 
of Youngstown and his daughter, 
Mrs. J. Wesley Pollock, who lives 
only two doors away on our street 
in Canfield. 

Marge Pollock’s uncle, Dr. Rob- 
ert Montgomery, the U.P. Modera- 
tor, was speaking at the moment | 
discovered this. Marge and I met 
and had a delightful lunch and con- 
versation with some of the dis- 
tinguished Montgomery family, and 
drove home together that after- 
noon. The Pollocks naturally attend 
Pleasant Grove United Presbyteri- 
an Church, where her father is pas- 
tor. We are members of the U.S.A. 
Presbyterian Church in Canfield, 
where I direct the chancel choir and 
my husband Charles teaches junior 
high boys and serves as deacon. 

As I picked up the Pollock chil- 
dren to go to Bible school last week 
at our church, Marge Pollock called 
out of her window: “I see the 
united church is in action already.” 
Indeed we are a united church, and 
our action is truly only a beginning. 

“Mama, did you go to the merger 
meeting?” our three-year-old Nancy 
inquired when d arrived back home. 
Yes, I'd spent an exhilarating day. 
And if, within the next fifty years, 
there is another such occasion, | 
want to be there, too. 
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» hospital’s doctor in charge, has re- 
ntly discovered the reason behind a 
ce-fatal illness which has plagued the 
esht area in northwestern Iran. 

The Presbyterian surgeon, who came 
» Resht in 1956, was worried about out- 
reaks of poisoning among children. He 
called reading about a similar out- 
reak in Italy. He immediately checked 
to the matter and found that the chil- 

en’s deaths were being caused by eat- 

g unripe bogella, or horse beans. 
nowing the cause, he then developed 
eatments which have saved the lives 
f many youngsters. 

Last month newspapers in Iran’s 
apital city of Teheran, some 150 miles 
way, paid the Seattle-born doctor high 
ribute for his work. 


Sam Higginbottom, 
armer Extraordinary 


One of the world’s greatest mission- 
ries, past or present, died on June 11 
nfter suffering a heart attack at the 
ittsburgh General Assembly, 

Ruling Elder Sam _ Higginbottom, 
ounder and former principal of India’s 
amed Allahabad Agricultural Institute, 
ormer president of Allahabad Christian 
‘ollege, and Moderator of the 1939 
yeneral Assembly of the Presbyterian 
thurch U.S.A., died in Port Washing- 
on, New York. He was in his eighty- 
ourth year. 

Short, mild-mannered Sam Higgin- 
bottom probably did more to raise agri- 
ultural standards in Southwest Asia 
han any other man. 

Bern on October 27, 1874, in Man- 
thester, England, and reared in Wales, 
he worked his way to America on a 
attle boat. He attended Mount Her- 
mon School, Northfield, Massachusetts, 
Amherst College, and received B.A. and 
M.A. degrees from Princeton University. 

In 1903, Dr. Higginbottom began 
service in Allahabad as an economics 
teacher and immediately saw the need 
of raising the standard of living of rural 

», “to save men’s souls by saving 
their bodies first.” 

He was married in 1904 to Miss Jane 
Ethelind Cody of Cleveland, a cousin 
of Buffalo Bill Cody. In 1909, he re- 
turned to the United States with his 
wife and two children to study scientific 
farming at Ohio State University, By 
the time he received his B.Sc. degree in 
agriculture in 1911, he had raised $30,- 
000 for a farm school in India by speak- 
ing to church groups. 


Jury 15, 1958 


Back in Allahabad, Dr. Higginbottom 
introduced contour farming, crop rota- 
tion, quality seed, and improved imple- 
ments on 275 acres of badly eroded soil, 
and built up a choice dairy herd. His 
students were of all castes from all over 
India. Graduates of the Allahabad Agri- 
cultural Institute took information and 
practices to their home villages. By the 
time Dr. Higginbottom retired in 1945, 
the Institute was world famous for its 
program of teaching, research, and 
demonstration. 

Early in their career, Dr. and Mrs. 
Higginbottom also took over the Naini 
Leper Asylum in Allahabad and turned 
it into a model leprosy community. 

Few missionaries have received such 
signal government recognition abroad 
or such acclaim at home. Indian princes 
and British officials repeatedly visited 
Dr. Higginbottom’s project and invited 
him to lecture before representative 
bodies. Among his honors, he was deco- 
rated with a Kaiser-I-Hind gold medal 
in 1924 by the Indian government; with 
the King George Silver Jubilee medal in 
1935; and the Coronation medal in 
1937. In 1925 Princeton University 


awarded him the degree of Doctor of 


Philanthropy, and in 1952 the Ameri- 
can Agricultural Editor’s Association 
honored him with its national award. 

Dr. Higginbottom was the author of 
The Gospel and the Plow (Macmillan), 


What Does Jesus Expect of His Church? 


(Fleming Revell) and Sam Higginbot- 
tom, Farmer (Scribners’). 


Sam Higginbottom 





NEWS 


His survivors are his wife, Ethel, 
herself a famous mission worker, and 
six children, Mrs. Robert (Gertrude) 
Wallace, Washington, D.C.; Sam A. of 
New York; Mrs. Elizabeth Clough, 
Barbados, W.I.F.; Henry Cody, Pitts- 
burgh; Mrs. Charles (Jane) Coates, Port 
Washington, New York; and David B., 
Lakeland, Florida. 


General Council 
Elected for New Church 


The General Council of The United 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. is an in- 
terim body, subject to the authority of 
the General Assembly, and charged 
with carrying out the intentions of the 
Assembly between its annual meetings. 

Among the General Council's desig- 
nated duties are: to supervise the spirit- 
ual and material interests of the boards 
and agencies of the church; to corres- 
pond with and advise the general coun- 
cils of presbyteries and synods; to con- 
sider cases of serious embarrassment or 
emergency concerning the benevolence 
and missionary work of the church, and 
to provide methods of relief; to coordi- 
nate and promote in a unified plan the 
benevolence and missionary programs 
of the church. 

Other Council duties include the 
promotion of Christian benevolence and 
stewardship throughout the church; the 
cultivation of sound methods of church 
finance; the promotion of public rela- 
tions and publicity, including radio, 
television, and motion pictures; the en- 
couragement of men’s and women’s or- 
ganizations; and the planning of the 
long-range strategy of the church, 

Twenty-one ministers and lay persons 
were elected by the Assembly to four- 
year terms on the General Council as 
members-at-large, and appointments of 
seven others to serve one-year terms as 
representatives of boards were con- 
firmed. 

The members-at-large are: 

R. Clair Anderson, Kansas 

Rev. Paul Calhoun, New Mexico 

Mrs. Karl P. Conrad, Penna. 

Wallace Dayton, Minn. 

Mrs. Calvin Douglass, Maryland 

Rev. Charles R. Ehrhardt, N. J. 

Duncan M. Findlay, New York 

Robert K. Hill, Illinois 

Rev. J. D. Illingworth, West Va. 

Rev. Robert J. Lamont, Penna. 

Roy W. Lewis, Ohio 

Rev. Jasper Manton, Texas 

Paul McKelvey, Calif. 

Rev. David E. Molyneaux, Mich. 

Rev. George D. Munro, Penna. 
Rev. Edward Radcliff, Calif. 
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Mrs. Clyde L. Schmoyer, Wash. 

William P. Thompson, Kansas 

Mrs. Samuel C. Weir, Michigan 

Rev. Cary N. Weisiger III, Penna. 

Rev. Robert M. Young, Ohio 

Elected to one-year terms as board 
representatives are: 

Christian Education: 

Rev. Ganse Little, Calif. 

Rev. William H. Neely, Penna. 

American and National Missions: 

Rev. William C. Latta, Penna. 

Rev. Raymond I. Lindquist, Calif. 

Pensions: 

Russell C, Burkholder, Penna. 

Rev. C. Ransom Comfort, N. J. 

Theological Education: 

Rev. Ralph B. Hindman, New York 

In addition to the elected members, 
the General Council includes members 
ex officiis and corresponding members. 

The members ex officiis this coming 
year include Assembly Moderator T. M. 
Taylor, who is Council chairman; for- 
mer United Presbyterian Moderator 
Robert Montgomery; and former U.S.A. 
Moderator Harold Martin. 

The corresponding members, who 
may have the floor but may not vote, 
include: Stated Clerk Eugene Carson 
Blake; General Council Secretary Glenn 
W. Moore; Board of Christian Educa- 
tion Acting Secretary Ray J. Harmelink; 
Ecumenical Commission General Sec- 
retary Charles T. Leber; National Mis- 
sions General Secretary Hermann N. 
Morse: Board of Pensions executive 
heads Donald Hibbard and C. L. 
Hussey, and such cther official repre- 
sentatives as the General Assembly may 
designate. 


Presbyterians Give $5,000 
For Protestant Pavilion 


The Commission on Ecumenical Mis- 
sion and Relations of the newly formed 
United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
voted last month to give $5,000 to the 
Protestant Pavilion at the Brussels 
World’s Fair, This brings the total 
raised in the United States for the 
Pavilion to $80,000, The U.S. goal is 
$100,000. 

The Belgian Protestants, who initiated 
the project under the direction of Pastor 
Pieter Fagel, hope Christians around 
the world will help them to raise their 
total goal of over $235,000. This sum 
will provide for the transfer of the Pa- 
vilion to a permanent location for use 
as an ecumenical center later. 

Besides the Presbyterian gift, other 
recent grants include $3,000 from the 
Board of Missions of the Evangelical 
United Brethren Church; $1,000 from 
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the Disciples of Christ; and $500 from 
the General Division of Woman’s Work 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

A contribution of $5 or more entitles 
the donor to have his name added to 
the Protestant Witness Roll at the Pa- 
vilion. 

Among donors already listed are: 
U.S. denominations, congregations, Sun- 
day school classes, church councils, 
armed forces groups, women’s societies, 
and individuals, 


Pikeville College Flooded 
Second Year in Row 


Students and faculty of Pikeville 
(Kentucky) College were wondering last 
month how long it would be before 
flood control projects were begun on the 
Big Sandy River. 

For the second consecutive year, a 
spring flood had inundated a consider- 
able portion of the town as well as the 








New Canadian Moderator 


Newly elected Moderator of the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada is Dr. 
John McNab, retiring editor of the 
Presbyterian Record, the church’s offi- 
cial journal. A former vice-president of 
the Associated Church Press, Dr. Mc- 
Nab has been editor of the Record for 
twelve years, during which time the 
circulation increased from 23,000 to 
82,000. He has held pastorates in 
Canada in addition to having been a 
chaplain in both World Wars. Born in 
Belfast, Northern Ireland, Dr. McNab 
was educated at Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ont., and at Columbia Uni- 
versity and Union Theological Semi- 
nary, both in New York, 
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Spiritual Healing: 
Two Progress Reports 


The growing prominence of spirit 
healing in Protestantism is eviden 
by recent actions of two church bodj 

In Pittsburgh, the General Assem 
of the new United Presbyterian Chu 


U.S.A. voted to continue for anol @ 
year a special fourteen-member capbser' 
mittee on the relationship of Chrisiggctive 
faith to health. hurc 


A committee report presented by jgRicha 
Paul C. Warren of Baltimore, chairmy @ 
said that during the past year thedggred 
gians, medical men, psychiatrists, pangmt Fit 
ministers, and chaplains have workgpity, 


together successfully. on R 
“There is the danger in the temgorty 
emotional atmosphere of large healiggpach. 





missions of a concentration on the i e 
vidual healer, rather than on God, din 


the source of wholeness,” the repapresb 
warned, It also cautioned against tithe | 
“danger of rejecting or neglecting ig “ 
resources of medical science.” Near” 
However, the report said, there isjrote 
“greater danger of limiting the powgprese' 
of God by our fear and timidity, and@t his 
our failing to fulfill our Lord’s own oqnd i 
cern for the well-being and harma on 
ere 


of the whole personality when broug 
into obedience to the will and purpqg © 
of God. farv 

“We rejoice that the medical profagral P 
sion and the clergy are increasinggg’ork 
joining hands so that health may ij ho 




























sought, under the guidance of God, ®@ 
the best medical and surgical skggeepti 
working harmoniously with _ othgglills 

ard 


agencies for the healing of man’s wh 


personality,” the report added. heir 


In London, a Church of Engl . 
group which has been studying diviggbeins 
healing for five years said in a repamfor | 
that it was doubtful that human athe | 
ments could be cured solely by spirituagCast 
ism, faith healing, or Christian Scie 7 

In a comment on the Commissi0 _ 

Area 


statement, the Christian Science Co 
mittee on Publications, in Boston, Mas 
said, however, that the Anglican gro 
“appears to have found it difficult 
grant that physical healing can ! 
brought about by spiritual means alone 
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lated >t People and Places 


S not 
ESBYTERIANS HONORED 






nage 
rym fgg Gustav Bischoff, at a dinner and mu- 
being gcale, recognizing his twenty-five vears 


the ministry of music at Clinton Ave- 
ue Presbyterian Church, Newark, New 
ersey (the Reverend David L. Codding- 





buck 






bn, pastor). 

@ Lloyd O. Hart, at a dinner at the 
hird Presbyterian Church, Washing- 
n, Pennsylvania (Dr. W. Franklin 











videnflarkey, pastor), honoring him, on his 
1 bodamixty-eighth birthday, for fifty years’ 


\ssemimervice as teacher of the Berean Bible 
Ch 
ano 
er 
christ 





ass, Which he organized. 

@ William Allen Irwin, at a dinner 
bserving his fifty-four years as an 
ctive elder of First Presbyterian 
*hurch, Red Oak, Iowa (the Reverend 
ichard P. Chambers, pastor). 

@ Mrs. Harriet Lawlar and Mrs. 
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ai 
thedFred Mennenga, at a coffee hour held 
:, paget First Presbyterian Church, Watford 
worLity, North Dakota (the Reverend Clay- 
on R. Parcels, pastor), in recognition of 
e temmorty vears of active membership for 
healigapach 
he inl @ Attorney Jesse H. Leighninger, at 
Sod. # dinner in the Hungarian Reformed 
rep@geresbyterian Church, Youngstown, Ohio 
nst tMgthe Reverend John Botty, pastor), dur- 
ing tng which he was named “Man of the 
Near” by Youngstown’s Organization of 
re ig@protestant Men. Mr. Leighninger was 
powspresented with a plaque in recognition 
and@pt his exemplary life both in the church 
m eggnd in the community. He is a member 
.rmompf the Westminster Presbyterian Church 
rougmhere (Dr. Samuel G. Warr, pastor). 
urpa =@ George L. Leonard and Robert B. 







farvin, at a reception at Bedford-Cen- 
ral Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, New 
ork (Dr. Samuel Allen Jackson, pastor), 
n honor of fifty years’ service as elders. 
@ Mr. and Mrs. Sam Little, at a re- 
in First Presbyterian Church, 
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whigerd Janssen, pastor), in observance of 
their golden wedding anniversary. 

gla @ Mrs. Samuel W. Perry, Sr., for 
divimmeing named 1958 Mother of the Year 
for Pennsylvania. She is a member of 
the First Presbyterian Church of New 
mCastle (Dr. Gene Stone, pastor). 

@ Dr. Ronald T. White, at a dinner 
upon his retirement as North Coastal 
Area Executive, Synod of California. He 
left to become executive manager for 

















“The Sequoias,” a new million dollar 
community for retired persons which is 
being built in Portola Valley, California, 
by North California Presbyterians. 


"uty 15, 1958 


@ United Presbyterians are a small 
minority in the city of Amarillo, Texas. 
Nevertheless, from this group several 
were chosen for civic recognition during 
1958. All of them are associated with 
First Presbyterian Church, Amarillo, 
Texas (the Reverends Robert M. Skin- 
ner, Lynn B. Rankin, and Burnette W. 
Dowler, ministers). Named were Elder 
S. T. Curtis, Man of the Year; Mrs. J. 
E. Batson, Woman of the Year; Mrs. 
Grady C. Nobles, Church Woman of the 
Year; Elder Wales Madden, Jr., Junior 
Chamber of Commerce Young Man of 
the Year; and, as first choice of twenty- 
six selections by P.T.A. organizations for 
United Fund Family of the Year, Elder 
and Mrs. Randall H. Walvoord and their 
children: Mary, David, Joan, John, 
Randy Paul, Betty Jo, and Gary Alan. 


NAMED TO NEW POSTS 

The Reverend Don Emerson Hall is 
now the director of the Presbyterian 
Foundation, which serves as a board 
of trustees for financial reserves of The 
United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. He 
succeeds the late Dr. Hugh Ivan Evans, 
who died recently of injuries sustained 
in an Prior to 
studying for the ministry, Mr. Hall was 
an investment banker in California for 
eleven years. Since 1943 he has been 
pastor of the Menlo Park, California, 
church. 

@ Announcement was made recently 
of the appointment of Dr. K. Roald Ber- 
gethon, dean of the college at Brown 
University, as president of Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pennsylvania. He suc- 
ceeds Dr. Ralph Cooper Hutchison, 
whose former post has been filled, ad 
interim, by Dr. Guy E. Snavely. 

@ Dr. Alexander S. Fleming of Pitts- 
recently 


automobile accident. 


burgh, Pennsylvania, was 
named associate secretary of the Divi- 
sion of Evangelism of the Board of 
National Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. He commenced his work 
after the of the United and 
U.S.A. Presbyterian churches. In_ his 
new post, Dr. Fleming will help to shape 
evangelism policy and program for the 
United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 

@ The Reverend Stephen A. Feke, 
minister of the Warren Point Presbyte- 
rian Church, Fair Lawn, New Jersey, is 
the new director of the Office of Budget 
of the National Council of Churches, 
New York City. He succeeds the Rev- 
erend H. LeRoy Brininger, also of Fair 
Lawn, who is now assistant general sec- 
retary for administration of the NCC. 
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Lifetime Income 


for YOURSELF and 
LOVED ONES ... through 


PRESBYTERIAN 


Survivorship 


ANNUITIES 


You, as an annuitant, can “memorial- 
ize” yourself by providing a SUR- 
VIVORSHIP agreement. After you 
pass on, your loved ones get the same 
dependable, guaranteed income that 
you received during your lifetime. 
During the survivor's life, the con- 
tinuing dividends serve as a yearly 
gift-reminder of your thoughtfulness. 


Dividends from stocks, bonds and 
other securities vary from year to year 
but your PRESBYTERIAN AN- 
NUITY returns always remain the 
same for you and your survivors in 
spite of depressions, wars, and eco- 
nomic conditions. No need for re- 
investment, no legal fees, no shrink- 
age of income, liberal tax exemption. 
Over 70 years of continuous payments 
to Presbyterian Annuitants is a guar- 
antee of safety and dependability. 


Write today for free booklet. 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


156 Fifth Avenue © New York 10 N Y 





1 am interested in Presbyterian Annuities as 
written by the—Board of National Missions— 
Boord of Foreign Missions and—Board of 
Christian Education. 


C) Please send me the free booklet telling 
what percent income | will receive, my date 


of birth being ........ : 





month day year 
RN esiacvesecesuiiinrsienicauimneiedntaivalvnbamaiiataiaentas 
TINS ighicsiniscrssdscisintaSina tcctiaeatiadme ie natenmes 
ARE Sa coseceeee PL+7-18-58 











BULLETIN 


BOARD 


Bulletin Board provides a place where notices 





may be posted by Presbyterian churches, 
Church boards and agencies, ministers, and 
publishers of books for Presbyterian readers. 
Rate: $1.00 per word, minimum $20 per issue, 
payable in advance. Complete name and ad- 
dress or a Presbyterian Life box number is 
counted as three words. 





Wanted: Minister for Interdenominational 
Church in Eastern Venezuela Oil Camps. 
Attractive Salary. Write to Roy E. 
Howard, Jr., Mene Grande Oil Co., Apar- 
tado 45, Barcelona, Venezuela. 








PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 


invites consideration 
and response 
to the messages 
of the advertisers. 


w 


If you have a product or service « =) 
that is news . . . which people 

should be interested in, why not 

tell them about it here? Ask for 

information from Presbyterian Life 


advertising department. 








Radio 
and Television 


“Look Up and Live”—series of dra- 
mas on teen-age problems. CBS-TV 
network, Sunday, 10:30 to 11:00 
A.M. (EDT) 


“Frontiers of Faith”’—July 20: Elder 
Statesmen series resumed: Ralph 
Sockman and Eugene Carson Blake. 
July 27: Paul Scherer and Eugene 
Carson Blake. NBC-TV network, 
Sunday, 5:00 to 5:30 p.m. (EDT) 


“Pilgrimage’—discussion on the 
theme, “Turning Point,” with 
Quincy Howe. ABC radio network, 
Sunday, 1:35 to 2:00 p.m. (EDT) 


Check with your local stations for 
time and date—publicize. 
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NEWS 
For the Record 


CHURCH ANNIVERSARIES: 

135th. First, Indianapolis, Ind, (Dr. 
Roe H. Johnston, pastor). 

125th. First, Lapeer, Mich. (the Rev. 
Stephen Chapman Crowell, pastor). 

Pisgah, Corsica, Pa, (the Rev. Charles 
McMillen, pastor). 

Bethel, Washington, Pa. (the Rev. D. 
C. Marshall, pastor). The congregation 
also dedicated a Christian education 
unit. 

100th. First, Gilman, Ill. (the Rev. 
Wilmer H. Wernecke, stated supply). 

First, Hanover, III. 

First, Olney, Il. 

First, Emlenton, Pa. (Dr. Theron De 
Loss Imbrie, pastor). 

First, Wausau, Wise. (Dr. David 
Evans Buzza, and the Rev. Stanley L. 
Tarves, pastors). 

80th. First, Harbor Springs, Mich. 
(the Rev. Ronald E, Felty, pastor). 

75th. First, Pomona, Calif. (the Revs. 
Gordon A. McGrane and Donald D. 
Edwards, ministers). 


First, Rockwell City, Ia. (the Rev. 
James H. Ford, pastor). 
Manchester, Manchester, Ky. (the 


Rev. Harvey D. Miracle, pastor). From 
this church the Clay County Presbyte- 
rian Larger Parish has grown, thus pro- 
viding four churches in the area. 

Buffalo Grove, Lexington, Nebr. (the 
Rev. Onesimus J. Rundus, pastor). 

First, Silver City, New M. (the Rev. 
Garry Kamerling, pastor). 

First, Spokane, Wash. (Dr. G. Christie 
Swain, and the Revs. Philip Walborn 
and Ray T. Woods, pastors). 

70th. Webster Chapel, Webster, N.D. 
(the Rev. A. Ben Dove, pastor). A new 
Christian Education addition was also 
dedicated. 

50th. Lincoln Park, San Francisco, 
Calif. (the Rev. W. J. Wilson, pastor). 

Fifth, Springfield, Ill. (Dr. Raymond 
Barnett Knudsen, pastor). 

First, Dalton, Nebr. (the Rev. E. L. 
Nelson, Jr., pastor). Highlight of the 
observance was the start of construction 
of an education unit, 


DEDICATIONS: 

Hillcrest, Anchorage, Alaska (the Rev. 
Paul F. Evans, pastor), of an education 
wing. 

First, Bakersfield, Calif. (Dr. Glenn D. 
Puder, and the Rev. Tryon Richards, 
pastors), of a new church plant. 

Eagle Rock, Los Angeles, Calif, (the 



























Rev. Thomas J. Megahey, pastor), 
added rooms and a chapel. 

St. Andrew’s, Redondo Beach, 
(the Rev. Paul C. Cox, pastor), off 
sanctuary and fellowship hall. 

New Castle, New Castle, Del. 
Rev. Wilbert B. Smith, Jr., pastor); 
an education and fellowship build 

First, Kokomo, Ind. (the Rev. H 
Walrond, pastor), of a new churel 

First, Clay Center, Kan. (the F 
W. L. Tillman, and T. A. Thomp 
pastors), of an education unit with 
fices and social room. 

Churchville, Churchville, Md. (t 
Rev. Bruce R. Miller, pastor), of a Chri 
tian education building. 

First, Dunellen, N.J. (the Revs. C 
ence E. Getz and K. Blaine Cragg, ps 
tors), of the Clarence and Elsie 
Christian Education Building, named 
honor of Mr. Getz and his wife. 

First, Troy, N.Y. (the Rev. S. Edws 
Young, pastor), of Parish Hall, whid 
will house the church school. 

Westminster, Akron, O. (Dr. Willia 
F. MacCalmont, and the Rev. W. Benj 
min Lane, pastors), of an educati 
building. 

Pleasant Run, Cincinnati, O. (the R 
Julian Gresham, pastor), of a sanctua 
and education facilities. 

Annapolis, Unionport, O. (the Re 
H. Gene Toot, pastor), of a new educa 
tion plant and social hall. 

Central, Chambersburg, Pa. (the R Phi Be 
Donald E. May, pastor), of a new mansg§c!, se 

Clearfield, Clearfield, Pa. (the Regg ines 
William J. Brown, pastor), of a new eda JAM 
cation building. — 

Mount Vernon Community, McKee Prep 
port, Pa. (the Rev. James O. Bank — 
pastor), of a new Christian educatié 





tions 


ILLI 


Phi Be 


building. 1 

Nottingham, Nottingham, Pa. (tag Seeds 
Rev. H. Richard Neff, pastor), of a bell prima 
tower addition to the church. SHIP. 


Highland, El Paso, Tex. (the Re 
Paul O. Ellis, pastor), of a new chur 
plant. 

First, New Martinsville, W. Va. (t 
Rev. Charles E, McCloskey, pastor), 
a new manse. The congregation has ai 
purchased a new church site. 


NEW CHURCHES ORGANIZED: 

St. Andrew, Iowa City, Ia. (the B 
Paul E. Parker, organizing minister). 

Christ, Springfield, Mass. (the F 
Neal N. Herndon, Jr., pastor). 

St. Matthew’s, Grandview, Mo. (t 
Rev. W. Felston Christopher, organi 
ing minister). 
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SCHOOLS 


AND COLLEGES 


These advertisers will gladly 


send further information upon direct request 





COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 








BUENA VISTA COLLEGE 


Presbyterian, coeducational, .our-year Liberal Arts. 
ully accredited. For more than 66 years devoted to 
‘hristian Higher Education. Small classes allow 
personal approach to instruction Write Director of 
Admissions, Buena Vista College, Storm Lake lowa. 





THE COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 

Co-ed, 4-year liberal arts and pre-professional cur- 
ricula. Founded 1882. Fully-accredited. Christian 
atmosphere in liberal arts tradition. Bachelor degrees 
in Arts, Science, Music, Music Education. Tuition, 


$400 yr. President Luther E, Sharpe, Emporia, Kans. | 





Presby- 
terian, 
featuring In- 


COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 


coeducational, iour rear Liberal Arts, 


dependent Study for juniors and seniors. Excellent | 
training for professions: engineering, law, medicine 
ministry. music, science, teaching. Dept AS., Direc- 


tor of Admissions. College of Wooster Wooster. Ohio. 





DAVIS & ELKINS COLLEGE 

4-yr. Liberal Arts College. Granting B.A. and B.S. de- 
grees. Fully accredited; co-ed; Presbyterian Church, 
US. and U.P.C.-U.S.A. Scholarships for dependent 
children of ministers and candidates for church voca- 









tions. Director of Admissions, Elkins, W. Va 
Highest 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE — ,..i2°%., 


Phi Beta Kappa Chapter. Graduates enter business, 


dentistry, engineering, law, medicine, ministry, so- 
cial service, teaching and many other professions 
Moderate costs. Beautiful new dormitories. Write: 





Winois College, Department A Jacksonville, Mlinois 
Jamestown 


JAMESTOWN COLLEGE Jone pence 


Developi:.g a Christian Philosophy of Education. 
Coeducational. Liberal Arts, Business, Christian 


Education, Collegiate Nursing, Teacher Training, 
Pre-professional courses. Moderate costs — major 
buil dings Write President Edwin H. Rian 





MACALESTER COLLEGE 


The College of the Synod of Minnesota 
Coeducational. Fully accredited. BALANCED CUR- 
RICULUM in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching (kindergarten, 
primary and high school). business administration, 
_— EMPHASIS ON CHRISTIAN CITIZEN- 


Harvey M. Rice, President 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 
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ern university cam- 
pus.” 
Laur 


Woodin 


Unis 


President 
Ant 


ity, San ni 


SUPERIOR! 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 


DUBUQUE 


DUBUQUE, IOWA 
ARTS—THEOLOGICAL 


GAYLORD M. COUCHMAN 
U L S A. ‘Largest Presbyte terian- 
affiliated university 
7 colleges: arts & sciences, engi 
neering, business. music law grad 
uate owntown bachelors mas- 
ters, doctor of education degrees. 
Excellent faculty small classes, 
. fine buildings, modern equipment, 
beautiful campuses, national fraternities and 
sororities, Air ROTC. Metropolitan location 


W a ] T E Director of 


Admissions 


‘UPSALA COLLEGE 


College. 
City. Coeducational 


ACADEMICALLY 


SEMINARY 
PRESIDENT 


LIBERAL 


University of Tulsa 





Founded 1893. 


Suburban environment, near New York 
Liberal arts and science. pre- 
professional training, teacher education, 
administration Summer Sessions. Write Director 
of Admissions, Upsala College, East Orange. N. 4. 


IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO, home 


2g of the Alamo. Near Mexico, Gulf Coast, 
i famous Texas ranches. A bilingual city 
a climate. Co-educational. Ful- 

accredited. Six degrees, through’ N 
| _ a. Small classes. ROTC. Inter- ' 
collegiate athletics. | 
= aa “America’s most mod- | 





a 


Tulsa 4, Oklahoma 





7 a] x yf ar hl 
WAYNESBURG COLLEGE Founse¢ 
Organically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully Ac- 
credited Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre- law, pre-en- 
gineering, pre-ministerial, and others. “The Friendly 
College,’ noted for community service. Write 
Pres. Paul R. Stewart, Box 351. Waynesburg. Pa. 





WOMEN’S COLLEGES 





MARYVILLE COLLEGE 

Founded 1819. A Presbyterian, coeducational, liber- 
al arts college of 700 students emphasizing high 
scholarship, low expenses. positive Christian train- 
ing. Extensive student-help program. Write Presi- 
dent Raiph Waldo Lioyd, =x B, Maryville, Tenn. 





MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 


United Presbyterian. Co-ed. 4-yr. Liberal Arts & 
Science, Pre-professional, Pre-engineering, Music, 
Business Administration, Home Economics, Elemen- 
tary & Secondary Education. 

Concord, Ohio 


Write Director of Admissions, New 





LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for Women. Founded 1827. 
Liberal Arts. B B.Mus., B.M.E. Degrees. 
For catalog and information write F. L. McCluer, 
Ph.D., President. St. Charles. Missouri. 





WILSON COLLEGE 


A. B. Liberal Arts and Sciences. High Standards. 
Presbyterian. Individualized programs. Career coun- 
seling. Elementary, high school teacher training. 
Scholarships, 70-acre campus. Established 1869. 
Write: Wilson College, Box L, Chambersburg, Pa. 








TARKIO COLLEGE 


United Presbyterian. Co-ed. 4 year Liberal Arts. 
—. B.S., B. Music Degrees. Fully accredited, small 
classes, personal interest. Average tuition, board, 
and room for year—$995. Clyde H. Canfield, Presi- 
dent. fent, Tarkio, Missouri. 





TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Distinctive, Presbyterian Coltepe: 
794, Near Great Smokies, Fully accredited. B.A. 

and Bs degrees. Wholesome Christian atmos- 

flere. Cosmopolitan student body. Moderate costs. 
Raymond C. Rankin, President, Greeneville, Tenn. 
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established in 


COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 
WASHINGTON COLLEGE Founeed= 
ACADEMY 


students in grades 9-12 who wish 
through their own work. All students given work 





to secure a Christian education 








scholarships. Other financial assistance av ailable. 
T. Henry Jablonski, Pres., W Tenn. 
WEST NOTTINGHAM _ Presbyterian. 


Coeducational. Grades 7-12, Post Graduate. Inten- 
sive preparation for college through One Subject 
Plan of Study. Guidance. Sports, golf; extracur- 
ricular program. Competitive scholarships. ae 





Cc. W. Biaker, Th.M., Headmaster, Box 101, Colora, 


! 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY 





2 y A Presbyterian 
BLAIR ACADEMY odeuit tar’ tenn 
Established 1848. Grades 7-12 Small classes. Care- 
ful college preparation. Wide choice of sports and 
activities. Well-equipped campus in northwestern 
New Jersey near Delaware Water Gap 
James Howard, Headmaster, Box 75, Blairstown, N. J. 





| 


! 


Accredited Lutheran 


business | 


| CARSON LONG Military School. Educates 


the whole boy—physically, mentally, spiritually. 
How to learn, how to labor, how to live Prepares 
for college and life. 122nd year of character build- 
ing. Grades 6 to 12. Overall charges $1275.00. 
Box 45 New Bloomfield, Pennsylvania. 


re Superior College 
CARTERET SCHOOL Superior coliese 
ist Grade to College. Small classes. Proper study 
habits. Reading Techniques. Shops. Homelike dorm- 
itories. Large gym. 40 acres atop Orange Mt. 
Moderate rate New York trips 20 miles. Request 
booklet G-3. Carteret School. West Orange, N 1. 


meets today’s 


educational challenge 


125th year marks intensified COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
program for students of good or above average ability 
to advance to higher levels in Fundamentals includ- 
ng Math and Foreign so berms 
This program which begins at 7th grade, also permits 
conatie. interested students to enter at 8th, 9th & 
10th grades. (lith & {2th filled). 

Boys learn to study through interesting dynamic 
instruction, small classes, men teachers. Students 

vance in each subject according to their ability 
under flexible grouping 














Military training develops leadership, self-disci- 
pline and systematic habits. All Sports with expert 
coaching. Rifle team, Band, Club, Social’ Life. 


Modern rick buildings. Swimming Pool, Gym. 
Superior achievement records in College and Life. 
For catalog and “‘Why Fundamentals Early,"’ write 


Box P7, PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Peekskill-on-Hudson 19, N. Y. Tel. 7-4520 

















INFORMATION 
SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 










conears NOW 
FOR FALL err maape 


Catalogs & Information: Colleges (4 & 2 yr.) . Board- 
ing, Col, Prep. & Mil. Schools. Analysis of individ- 
ual Needs and helpful guidance. Also Summer Camps 
& Ranches. 46th year. Phone Plaza 7-4440 or 
Write for Free folder and Guidance applic ation, 

AMERICAN SCHOOLS & COLLEGES ASSOCIATION 
3436 RCA Bidg., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, WN. Y. 
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Be Not the First 


= other week, I coined an aphorism. At least I think it was original. If it 
wasn’t, one of the readers of this magazine will surely let me know post- 
haste. It went, “Maturity consists in thinking you know what you can’t do 
before you’ve tried it.” 

Now, maturity is probably a very good thing. At least psychologists keep 
telling us that it is, and that we should be balanced, grown-up, able to accept 
our limitations. Yet there may be certain beauties in that youthfulness of atti- 
| tude which is characterized by a delight in trying new things, regardless of 
how silly or dangerous or “idealistic” they may seem. As we grow older, we 
tend to stick in our safe, comfortable, practical ruts. 

When I was but a bride, I once challenged my husband to a foot race. He 
was incredulous. But I refused to believe I couldn't beat him until I'd tried. 
So we went out in front of the house in the moonlight and raced in the street. 
He won by half a block. Nowadays, he wouldn’t even have to rise from his 
easy chair to gain this triumph. I am mature enough to know that I am licked 
before I start. 

The early church was surely youthful and immature by this standard. Any- 
one with half an eye could have told the first disciples that they had no chance 
of winning with a faith so improbable, so uncomfortable as theirs, to which 
none of the best people adhered. Yet they persisted in their seeming madness, 
and were even under the impression that, if they wanted to, they could move 
mountains. 

It sometimes seems as if our church, nowadays, has grown mature, a little 
bit settled, even “sot in its ways.” Often it seems to be guided less by the 
zeal of the apostles than by the eighteenth-century worldly-wisdom of Pope: 
“Be not the first by whom the new is tried.” 

You take racial integration, for instance. It is a good thing to take, for it is 
one issue of the first magnitude in our day on which the Christian position is 
clear, There are lots of things in our town already integrated—the schools, the 
Y’s, even the Junior Chamber of Commerce, whose members are young fellows 
and willing to try lots of new ideas. But the churches? Hardly at all. There are 
many reasons why not, some fairly good ones. But maybe the basic reason 
is just caution, the feeling that it won’t work, the hardening of the arteries 
that sets in with maturity. In time, when “the community is ready,” or perhaps 
a little before, we will see an integrated church. The churches won't be the 
“last to lay the old aside,” for they have a strong sense, reinforced by pro- 
nouncements of national church bodies, that segregation is wrong. But they 


may be about the third from the last. 
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THE CHURCH'S ded 
SUPREME TASK : a 


(Continued from page Dur Wi 
men unto Himself. We are but the Mon—ii 
struments in His hands, eal to 

The contemporary unreached maid it 
despite his apparent self-sufficiency aj mind 
opulence, can be appealed to by in th 
Church. An awareness of the sufferigfihisi 





















ision. 
persistent love of God for men as map our 
fested in the life and death of Jeb of ‘ 


Christ is by far the most impo 
motive in evangelism. Man needs 
love and be loved. 

A sense of lostness pervades our 
ciety. There is a hunger for the restoy 
tion of fellowship with God and 
Man is constantly measuring his 5 
sources against life’s likely demand 


ysis, 

y Spi 
tivatio 
. We 
ency : 
ance ¢ 
Spi 
e a] 


Will he have enough health to forest) view 
disease, enough money to stave off edie fro 
nomic dependence, sufficient patienceffn fron 
outlast a trial, sufficient poise to survite work 
a panic? pple ai 


Man has often become a slave to tiihe, or 
group. This drive to conform needs {§m. 
be sublimated. He must be led to sn the 
that the only one whom we shoufid our 
strive to please is God. How we regis cons 
in His eyes is far more crucial than hot is t 














we register with men. Christ frees a male conc 
from bondage to “group conformity.” Hjers b 
Science in recent years has given Woins 1 


a vastly larger universe. Every star, wapeded 
are told, might well be the sun of aafiittle 
other solar system. If the Psalmist in higjirch” 
day could scan the heavens and cnfftheir 
“What is man that thou art mindful @rch” 
him?”—how much more can we cmgh ch 
out today. Man’s importance shrines. E 
with every enlargement of the universfifcern. 
He needs the assurance that he ha® laym 
worth to God—that God desires to hayg{We m 
his love and service. victic 
Many are haunted with the fear @Mispen: 
falling victim to terminal disease. Wif§work 
ness the inordinate interest in vitaming§ comp 
tranquilizers, diet, sun lamps. ThBtism, 
Church must insist that a man can Mracte 































hale only when he is whole. Bodilf in | 
health cannot be isolated from heallifged. . 
of mind and soul. Christ’s question #§ One 
still relevant—“Wilt thou be madirist js 
whole?” e sin 

Down deep in every man is the desifrival { 
to do something worth while and posfijectiv 
tive in life. The “comfort-mindednes i]t js ¢ 
of our American way of life has mad the 


us uneasy. In short, man is susceptil 
to a call for enlistment. He does 0 
relish the prospect of being at the me be « 
of “things” that he has made—whethe@|d. - 
automobiles, or atomic bombs, or alefus C 
hol. He stands in need of a gospllow CG 


It 
must 
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nded in the Hebrew-Christian in- 
betation of matter—that material 
ygs are to be subservient to man. 





















page witness must be made to the total 
the Mcon—intellect, will and emotions. An 
eal to the emotions is legitimate pro- 
l od it be balanced by an appeal to 
cy all mind and will, Emotionalism results 
by tn the emotions alone prompt the 
it eringiision. 
; malin our efforts to win another to the 
f Jem of Christ, we must, in the final 
ortalmlysis, depend on the working of the 
eds y Spirit. All of our knowledge of 
ivation and techniques must wait for 
Jur dim. We must never seek to make our 
estommency and passion a substitute for our 
| malfance on the evangelizing work of the 
lis milly Spirit. 
nandafhe apathy with which so many lay- 
rest view the work of evangelism stems 
ff edie from a lack of clear convictions 
nceifn from a failure to master techniques. 
urviage work is not being done because our 
pple are not sure that it needs to be 
to the, or that it needs to be done by 


















eds tm. 

to sain the face of this apathy we must 
should our people to understand and prac- 
gist consistently a doctrine of the laity 
n hot is true to the Reformed tradition. 
a mage concept of the priesthood of all be- 
ty.” Bers bestows privileges; but it also 
en Woins responsibilities. The Church is 





peded in her mission by laymen who 
conveniently between “high 
’ and “low church” definitions 
their status. They tend to be “low 
rch” in the assertion of their rights, 
gh church” in the dodging of their 
ies. Evangelism is every Christian’s 
cern. The minister does not work for 
b layman but with him, 
Ve must recover in the Church our 
victions about the uniqueness and 
lispensability of Jesus Christ. Forces 
work in our culture have prodded us 
compromise these points. The syn- 
tism, the incipient universalism which 
racterizes the current religious tem- 
in America must not go unchal- 
ged. All spiritual roads are not paral- 
One way is not as good as another. 
rst is not one Saviour among many. 
€ sincerity with which people trust 
rival faiths does not make those faiths 
jectively true or valid. 
It is the world that God loves: it was 
the world that He gave His only 
m. It is to all the world. then, that 
P must proclaim His love. For us there 
be only two kinds of people in the 
brid: those who know God through 
bus Christ and those who ought to 
ow God through Jesus Christ, 
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The Upper Room 


Join This World-Wide Christian Fellowship 


Usea in over one hundred countries, published in more than thirty, The 
Upper Room will carry contributions from Christians of 38 different lands 
in its World Christian Fellowship Number (Sept.-Oct., 1958). 


Ten million Christians around the world will join in daily devotions through 


common use of this number of The Upper Room. 


If you or your church 


group would like to be part of this fellowship, be sure we have your order 


for the number of copies you need. 


10 or more copies to one address, 7¢ each. 
Individual yearly subscriptions, $1; three years, $2. 


be arranged. 


Consignment orders may 
Air 


Mail Edition for young people at school and men in service, same price, 





The world’s most widely used devotional guide 


36 Editions — 29 Languages 
NASHVILLE 5, TENNESSEE 


1908 GRAND AVENUE 










BENTLEY & SIMON 
quality CHOIR ROBES 
have set the standard 
of excellence ever 
since 1912. Custom- 
tailored of fine fabrics, be 
for your lasting enjoyment. BE N T L E Y & 
PULPIT ROBES, too,made - 

in the same quality way. SIMON Inc 

est 36 St NY 


wes B.NY 


Write for catalog G-6 
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Since 1889 LEADING DESIGNERS ond CRAFTSMEN of 


STAINED GLASS 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS & BRONZE TABLETS 


PAYRE-SPIERS SGUDIOS 


48-54 EAST 13th ST. © PATERSON 16, N. J. 














NEW! This Question and Answer Booklet 
for Church Officers and Members 
















services. 






















This little booklet is a goldmine of information. It tells 
how the United Presbyterian Foundation’s services can 
benefit you, your local church and the Church in all its work. 

Questions are concisely answered about the Foundation’s 
investment management service for funds of your local 
church. Also, the advantages offered you by the Founda- 
tion’s Combined Trust Fund—Tax-Free Life Income Plans 
—Annuities—Life Insurance—Bequests in Wills and other 






An interesting discussion of the purpose of the Founda- 
tion and its many ways of serving you and the Church. A 
free copy will be mailed to you by writing to: Don Emerson 
Hall, Director, United Presbyterian Foundation, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
ABOUT ECUMENICAL MISSION 


(Continued from page 15) 


20. Will fraternal workers need to become less American 
themselves in order to do an effective job in the national 


Churches? 


No. What is needed are people who retain the best of 
their own heritage while they identify themselves with the 
national Church and its mission. 


21. Will the fraternal worker’s allegiance be primarily to 
The United Presbyterian Church which supports him or to 
the national Church he serves? 


He must be acceptable to both Churches. As far as his 
work is concerned, his allegiance will be to the national 
Church he serves. On the other hand, he will represent The 
United Presbyterian Church. He will be appointed by and 
subject to the rules and standards of the Commission. Most 
important, he will be a good symbol of a higher allegiance 
to the worldwide Church of Jesus Christ. 


22. Will more nationals from overseas Churches be coming 
to the U.S.A.? If so, why? 


Yes. We in the U.S.A. are often provincial in our outlook. 
Our own country is still far from being Christian. We need 
to hear what God has to say to us through our neighbors 
who are Christians, too. 


23. Will workers on furlough still come to our churches to 
speak? 


Yes. There will be no difference in this respect, except 
that now the person will represent the program of the na- 
tional Church which he serves. 


24. Why isn’t the Board of National Missions included in 
the Commission? 


In the view of some, the mission of the Church in the 
United States should be included. It is recognized by all 
that the work in National Missions is a vital part of the 
mission of the Church. For practical operation, however, 
the Church must provide administrative division of work. 
The term “Ecumenical Mission” is usually used to include 
relationships beyond the country in which any given Church 
may be. 


25. What will happen to area and regional offices in our 
Church connected with “Foreign Missions,” and what about 
the “Foreign Missions” giving projects of women’s organiza- 
tions? 


It is anticipated by many that the presbytery and synod 
organizations may themselves set up “Committees on Ecu- 
menical Mission and Relations.” The matter is under study. 
The women’s local, presbyterial, and synodical organiza- 
tions will continue their support of the work of sister 
Churches overseas through the Ecumenical Mission Secre- 
tary in the World Service Department. Ecumenical relations 
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for women will be carried by the World Fellowship 
partment. 


E 


26. Is the word “Relations” tacked on to the title, 
afterthought? Or is there a real connection between 


menical Mission and Ecumenical Relations? vt 


twe 
» : : ions 

It is not “tacked on.” It is an integral part of the w By 
stressing unity with other Churches in mission and mig th 
with other Churches in unity. ing : 
y yo 
27. What will be the relationship between the Com ition: 
the Board of National Missions, and the Board of Chrisiiises a 
Education? 

















evid 
istia 
It is anticipated that the establishment of the Commis pre 
on Ecumenical Mission and Relations will result in increafi_bly 
effectiveness in relations among the Commission and {olles 
Boards of Christian Education and National Missions asamp 
Commission draws upon those Boards for their particiiihed b 
skills and shares these skills more fully overseas. h, wil 


chu 
28. What will the Commission’s relationship be to the “at 
tional Council of Churches, the World Presbyterian 
ance, and the World Council of Churches? 


The two uniting Churches have been members from 
beginning of the National Council of Churches, and 
boards and agencies have participated through the vari 
divisions of the National Council. Likewise, they have} 
members from the beginning of the World Presbyter 
Alliance and the World Council of Churches. These gene 
relationships on behalf of the Churches have been cam 
by the Permanent Commission on Inter-Church Relati 
and the Committee on Ecumenical Affairs and will now 
continued through the new Commission. 










29. What about relationships with individual denor 
tions like the Presbyterian Church U.S., the Refe 
Church in America, or the new United Church of Ch 

Relations with these and other American denominatiqge of 
formerly handled by the inter-church relations groups of 
old United and U.S.A. Churches will be continued by ision: 
Commission. This includes general cooperation, convem§fTo g 


tions, and courtesies. als w 
bss OV: 

30. What about church union? p trac 
e of 

If the specific question of union arises with one or t fai 
of these bodies, this question will be handled by a twelf* 5° 
member General Assembly committee. On May 28, @™% 
uniting Assembly voted the following action on this poi py at 
“For the purpose of church union and for this purpose @m ™° 
a committee for church union shall be elected by the Ga ot 
eral Assembly. It shall consist of three classes with f Ity 
representative persons in each class. These persons shall God 
nominated by the nominating committee of the Ge pect 
Assembly except that one person in each class shall! erefo 
elected by the Commission on Ecumenical Mission and life 
lations. The moderator of the General Assembly and t mat 
Stated Clerk shall be ex officio members of this committ@q@p’*Y 
The committee shall report to the General Assembly.” _— 
LY 
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itle: a 
‘een Hp grads who gathered for their 

twentieth (or maybe later) class 
sions this spring kept telling each 
pr how much the college had changed 
e their student days. Not just the 
king scene with its newer and strik- 
y younger-looking professors, those 
itional buildings, the larger 
es attracted their notice. They could 
evidences of a fresh attitude toward 
istianity. A carefully structured reli- 
s program for these urgent days has 
pbly altered the acceptance of faith 
alleges and universities. 
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ns af#/ampus Encounter, a new film pro- 
articiied by the Board of Christian Educa- 
_will go far in explaining to alumni 
churchmen the current impact of 
“the on higher education. Not a few 






rchmen will be surprised by the film’s 
phasis on a faith-and-life relationship 
t goes far beyond mere fireside dis- 


ian | 
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EN AND HEARD by 
New Film for Old Grads 


J.C. Wynn 


time in history; yet the next decade is 
expected to double this number. Seldom 
has the campus been more receptive to 
what the Church has to say than it is 
right now. 

No time is wasted in assuming that 
the university assists in “preparation for 
life.” This is life, dynamic, vigorous, and 
growing. While in school young people 
are already competing for a livelihood, 
already concerned with some of life’s 
most serious decisions. 

In this connection a specialist in the 
ministry gets some deserved attention in 
this film. He is the college pastor, a man 
whose intellectual vigor and ability to 
relate to the entire academic community 
make him a highly valued religious edu- 
cator and clergyman. Much of his work, 
the film shows, is in counseling. The 
many roles of the college pastor are well 
portrayed in vignettes of men whose 



















by ssions on Sunday evenings. 

0 get across its point, the picture 
als with spades as spades, It does not 
bss over the wide acceptance of hazing, 
traditional stein songfests, the pres- 
e of a professor who challenges stu- 
nt faith, nor the possibility that pious 
k sometimes close their eyes to truth. 
tause the camera looks so unblink- 
gly at college life, the film’s message is 
e more Today’s campus 
ristian ministry touches students and 
ulty alike to help them be the people 
God in their academic setting. The 
ject of the Church, the film insists, is 
refore to bring every aspect of univer- 
y life under the Lordship of Christ; for 
rist is already at work on campuses. 
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persuasive. 
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ill 





if 






lay there are more young men and 
men enrolled in college than at any 
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o of the principals chat during scene in Campus Encounter, new church film. 


faces will be familiar to thousands of 
their one-time parishioners. It was a judi- 
cious choice in the film script that shows 
the pastors in what are essentially teach- 
ing roles, and a Christian professor as 
one who proclaims his faith. 

Good color photography and sharp 
dramatic 
effectiveness of the film. Executive pro- 


transitions contribute to the 


ducer for Campus Encounter was Lloyd 
Young, who directed The Mark of the 
Hawk. Dr, Harold W. Viehman, 
tary of the Department of Campus 
Christian Life for our Board of Christian 
Education, 
Church 


secre- 


served as technical adviser. 
groups 16 mm. 
sound prints of the motion picture from 


can _ borrow 
their Synod Westminster Foundation for 
a small service charge and two-way post- 
age, 








Can you think 
of a Finer 
Memorial 
to give your 
church ? 


Give Schulmerich Carillonic Bells* as 
many thoughtful donors do. Within 
your life-time in your own name... 
or as a timeless tribute to your de- 
parted . . . Schulmerich is the world’s 
standard for quality. With appropriate 
plaque, if desired. As low as $975, 
Terms. Write for brochure. 
Organizations who wish to give to 
their church are invited to write. Pas- 
tors and Committees! Write for Schul- 
merich’s “Carillon Bells” Fund-Raising 


Plan. 
*Trademark 


SCHULMERICH 


CARILLONIC BELLS* 
2878 Carillon Hill +* Sellersville, Pa. 
“A World-Honored Name” 











NEW HEARING 


ou GEM 


a 
THRU YOUR EYEGLASSES! 


New Miracle of Binaural Hearing forever ends 
assment, confusion. Gives ry & = 
goctional hearing! tire thru your eyeg y 
in tips tem Complete hidden. 
No dangling cord . . no * cloth. 
ing noise . . no ‘button in 
ear. Slim, nearly invisible 
ic tube transmits sound 
m temple tips to ears. Also 
Monaural (one-ear) eyeg 


* Frames interchangeable 
* Choice of colors. 
* Slimmest temples. 
* 2-Year Guarantee. 


NEW! Behind-the-Ear Model 

» ae eae fit either eer 
ugly .. . secure 

e Completely ‘hidden on women, 
nearly invisible on men. 

* Full range —— control. 
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SEE YOUR NEAREST DEALER OR 
WRITE DEPT. P for FREE Booklet 
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LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


@ Presbyterian Colleges Today. 
This leaflet describes the colleges 
which are affiliated with The United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
A map spotting the colleges’ loca- 
tions is informative. Free. 
@ Tools for Missionary Education. 
A resource leaflet which describes 
the Presbyterian plan of mission 
study. It also lists textbooks and 
supplementary materials on the cur- 
rent theme for all age groups. Free. 
@ Take a Giant Step (1958 edition) 
by Janette T. Harrington. This pop- 
ular booklet detailing the philosophy 
of national missions has been re- 
written to include projects of the 
former United Presbyterian Church 
of North America. The common 
aims of the merged churches’ mis- 
sion program, as well as problems 
and solutions, are described in vivid, 
personalized accounts, 15¢. 
@ And How They Grew. The in- 
spiring story of the dynamic growth 
in a prairie suburb of a church aided 
by the U.P. Board of American Mis- 
sions. Reprint from PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire. 5¢. 
@ We Have One Future. An excit- 
ing and illuminating review of the 
ecumenical story of The United 
Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America. 50¢. 
@ What Shall I Pledge? A two-color 
folder with pledge calculator wheel. 
Simplifies calculation of pledge on 
a percentage basis. Spaces for re- 
cording old pledge—“What Am I 
Giving at Present’—and the new 
pledge—“Where Would God Have 
Me Be.” Back cover describes and 
urges Christian tithing. $3.00 per 
hundred. 
@ A Chapel in the Soul. Reprint 
and new format of a helpful leaflet 
for those eager to develop their 
prayer life. Written by Dr. Paul C. 
Warren. 3¢. 
Order any of the above from Presbyterian 
Distribution Service: 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


416 S. Franklin St., Chicago 7, Il. 
234 McAllister St., San Francisco 2, Calif. 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED 


Question: Is there any salvation for 
those who lived prior to the coming of 
Christ, or who have had no means of 
knowing about him? 


Answer: Some questions I think it my 
duty to leave with God; I do not demand 
that he tell me what he will do about 
them. I trust the judge of all the earth 
to do right (compare Genesis 18:25). 
Paul wrote that people will be judged 
by the opportunities they have had to 
know God’s will (Romans 2:12). We 
cannot say that all who have heard about 
Jesus will be lost if they have not be- 
lieved; perhaps such people have not 
seen in us Christians convincing evi- 
dence of the power of the gospel to 
change lives; they may have been ill- 
treated by some Christians and so pre- 
vented from learning what the love of 
Christ is. 

Three things are clear. (1) All men 
are answerable to God, It is not a matter 
of indifference how we live; we must 
answer to God for the use of the oppor- 
tunities we have had. (2) Our main re- 
sponsibility is to respond in grateful faith 
and obedience to God. (3) Christ came 
to make God known and to give us hu- 
mans the saving help we-need, and no 
one can turn his back on him and escape 
disaster. A person may have another 
chance later, or many chances. Christ 
may reach that person in ways we do not 
understand. I believe that Christ is cen- 
tral in God's plan and that in the end 
we all will have to find our help in him. 


Question: The Roman Catholic Bible 
differs from the Protestant Bible, and, 
while some of the chapters seem similar, 
they have different titles. Why is this? 


Answer: The headings of the indi- 
vidual books of the Bible and the chap- 
ter headings in any printed Bible are not 
part of the original Bible. They were 
added by later scribes and editors. 

The Protestant and Roman Catholic 
Bibles agree in all essentials in the New 
Testament. Both groups include the 
same twenty-seven books in the New 
Testament Canon. It is in the Old Testa- 
ment that the real differences lie. Protes- 
tants go back to the Hebrew Canon 
which was essentially fixed in Palestine 
in the time of Jesus and the Apostles. 
Greek-speaking Jews, however, had al- 
ready translated these books from He- 
brew to Greek, and they had also begun 





to use other books which were not p 

of the Hebrew Canon. Since the Chy 

soon became mainly Greek-speaking 

was not long before it took over { 

larger number of books which the Gre 

speaking Jews used. I am not conving 

that the Greek-speaking Jews definit; 

claimed that these added books wa 

part of the Canon, but the Church 

tended, though not without uncertaiy 

and dispute, to include several of th 

other books in the Christian Old Teg / 

ment. At the time of the Protestant} 

formation, Protestant leaders saw th 

these added books had no full claim 

be considered part of the Old Testame 

They were not part of the Bible of Je { 

and the Apostles. The Prote 

churches are divided on just what  « 

say about these added books. Some 

that they are useful to read in chu 

and in private, but are not really canogl Here 

cal, Some say it is better not to inchifach si 

them in the Bible at all. With this lati lot o 

view I agree. We have all of the esseifot int 

tials of the Christian gospel in our Gan w 

and New Testaments, without thé 

added books (which are called We 1 

Apocrypha). Dur ni 
The best place to get a clear and shq§ on h. 

discussion of this subject is in a good omfand 1 


volume Bible dictionary. xcept 
y gra 
hy wij 
Question: Revelation 21:9 speaks @gers, 
“the wife of the Lamb.” Does this meifourse- 
that Christ will be married after 
Resurrection? Our 
i pre 


Answer: Jesus taught plainly ti§nable 
“when they rise from the dead, tiie liv 
neither marry nor are given in marriagimena 
but are like angels in heaven” (N 
12:25). Paul said that “flesh and blo We | 
cannot inherit the kingdom of God" fhe sa 
Corinthians 15:50); the conditions Ghowed 
the future life in a spiritual body are mire no- 
like those of marriage in this life. 

The next verse in the passage you 
shows that “the Bride, the wife of 
Lamb,” is “the holy city Jerusa 
(Revelation 21:10). This is symb 
language. The writer sees in a vision 
descent of this city from heaven to e 
That is, he sees the final realization 
God's plan to uiiite all his people in@ This 
fellowship. We are not saved as herm be 
We are to live with Christ in whats well 
called a city, a fellowship of believer{{putine 
happy life with God and one anothetpo ser 

—F.oyp V. Fis@jpnse. 


Professor of New Testa 
McCormick Theological Sem 
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Here in our cool Laguna Beach home 
ach summer, we Arnolds discover that 
lot of relatives and friends from the 


ur Qian we had suspected. 
t o 2 co 
d Ta We welcome, but do not “host” them. 


Dur nine beds stay full, but each guest 


d shag on his own, I get up and get to work 
rdomeand woe to anyone who disturbs me. 


xcept the preacher, who drops in; and 
wy granddaughters, who drop in; and 


ny wife, who pops in; and my teen- 


aks Miers, who need the car keys and—of 
s memourse—a bit of money. 
er | ° ° ° 
Our gang had a beach picnic with 
he preacher and his gang. We are still 
y tiinable to determine just whose kids put 
| th live sand crabs and perch into the 
rriagemenade. 
(M ° ° ° 
| bla] We buried Ned and Bill Preston in 
od’ @he sand so that only their heads 






owed. “Look, Mom,” they cried, “we 


re no-bodies.” 
° ° ° 






The two Preston boys buried their 
d so deep that he couldn't escape, and 
ly his face stuck out. The rest of us 
anneled the incoming tide closer and 
wer until he agreed, to take all of us 


t to a steak dinner. 
° ° oO 
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This kind of family horseplay—which 
n be done in a park or in a back yard 
Ss well as on a beach—is priceless. In 
butine life we parents get too routined, 
bO serious, too stuffy, too bossy, too 
se. 
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People who are afraid of death are | 
afraid of life. And vice versa. 


° 


oO 
Summer is a time to read good books. | 
Put the Good Book first, at least a chap- | 
ter a day. Best time investment you'll | 
ever make. 


o 2 °° 


Suddenly I am a grandfather again. 
Out of the Somewhere comes Erin | 
Eileen O'Reilly. Black hair, blue eyes, 
two deep dimples, ears set close to head, 
84 pounds, sleeps from 10 P.M. feeding | 
until 7 A.M.—sheer perfection. Sister | 
Robin, now two plus, is enthralled. Have | 
you good people got a couple of hours 
to listen?—I'd like to tell you about my 
grandchildren. 


oO °° oO 


Ain’t women wonderful? How about 
Mrs. Apocrypha, who was heard shout- 
ing at her husband, “When I want your 
opinion, I'll give it to you.” 


° oO 2 


“God does not comfort us to make us 
comfortable,” says Mrs. Charles E. Cow- 
man, “but to make us comforters.” 


oO 2 2 


My little nephew Ned Preston was 
waiting at table to say grace. Daddy was 
delaying things, though he had thrice 
been called to table. Finally the lad 
called out, “For goodness’ sake, Daddy, 
hurry up. I don’t want to waste any 
more of God’s time.” 


= > o 


The town is filled with children, and 
under California law cars must stop 
when pedestrians step onto the street. 
Thus it is impressive to see a five-year- 
old twerp—my nephew in this instance 
—kold up traffic for blocks both ways. 
When he discovered his power, he pa- 
raded back and forth for half an hour— 
until Police Chief Vic Stewart happened 
along. 

° ° oO 


You are worried, troubled? Remember 
that he who laughs, lasts. 


o ° So 


The fancy dietitian that lectured our 
Presbyterian Men’s Club said eating 
plenty of garlic and onions could help 
us reach age 100. Could be—except that 
you'd die of loneliness first. 


“Contentment is better than wealth,” 
opines my friend Leslie Lloyd, who has 
much of the former, “because people 
don't try to borrow it from you.” 





Earnupto’6 an Hour 
in Your Spare Time 


and enjoy doing it! 


Just show these smart new Christmas Card “Person- 
als” to your friends and neighbors. You'll be amazed 
at how many orders they give you. And remember... 
you make almost a dollar profit on every Deluxe box 
you sell. It’s considered so chic to mail these  Person- 
al’’ Christmas Cards—the kind with the sender’s name 
printed on each one. That's why they sell so fast and why 
you can make up to $6.00 an hour without half trying. 


No House-to-House Canvassing! Al 


No ringing strange doorbells. Just make friendly / 
calls on people you know and you'll be amazed at / 
how quickly yourearnings pileup. Before you know / 

it you'll be richer by $100 or more just for a little f 
pleasant, easy, spare time work. It’s really fun! 


FREE pny Portfolios 
of 42 Best Designs 
Just mail the coupon and we'll send 
you portfolios of 42 different samples 
—absolutely FREE. See these won- 
derful values at our new low prices— 
exclusive new ‘‘Personal’’Christ- 
mas Cards in Religious, Artistic, 
Heart Warming and Business 


















| Styles— PLUS a Catalog from 


which to select Stationery, Gift 
Wrappings, Everyday Greeting 
Cards, 2 Christmas Box Assort- 
ments are also sent on ap- 
proval. We’ll also show you 
how to get $1,000 Accident 
Insurance as Extra Bonus. 
General Card Co., Dept. 128-S 
1300 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7. 






pprereenqyete weg, mame 
GENERAL CARD CO., Dept. 128-5 
| 1300 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, tl. 
Please rush FREE Portfolios of 42 ‘*Personal’’ Christmas 
Cards, your Big Color Catalog of Decorations, Gift Wraps 
and simple instructions for making up to $6 an hour take 
ing orders. Also send me on — 2 Big Assortments 
of Cards I can sell for cash right away. 

(Check here if under 14. 
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COME TO THE CAREFREE, 
INFORMAL 


Gstaways 


10 ACRES OF OCEAN 
FRONT RELAXATION 





“4 * 304 oversized rooms 
and kitchenettes 


air-conditioned 

* 3 swimming pools 

* 2 wading pools 

* Supervised 
children’s activities 

* FREE planned 
entertainment 
nightly 

* FREE, ample 
self-parking 

¢ Private marina 
and fishing pier 

* 2 coffee shops and 
dining room 


Write for our 
Free 4-color brochure 


astaways 





On the Ocean 
at 163rd Street 
MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 


@ ®@ © 


if you come by car, 
enjoy Quality Courts all the way! 
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ae 0 WOSAL R 
SKELEIUIV 


YES, ALMOST 2 FEET LONG—a perfect, basptons 
skeleton of the mighty TYRANNOSAURU RUS REX. Down 
to his last rib, an exact reproduction in scale 
of the King of Dinosaurs who stood 50 feet long 
and 20 feet high. its bones are unbreakable— 
exactly as the original bones looked when science 
= ae them. The gift of the year—for chil- 
dren and adults. It is on its own feet! Order 
several right now. Every penny back if not de- 
lighted. Send ony $1 plus 25 . d podtaes and 
handling for = skeleton. Products, 

p-5a 8 Lexington ave. 1 7. 16, N. Y. 
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MUST PRESIDENTS 
BE PROTESTANT? 


(Continued from page 8) 


can Democracy conflict, and I think this 
is true of my colleagues in the Congress.” 

Asked by Mr, Everett for an example 
of “clericalism,” Dr. Mackay said that 
from the early 1930’s he discerned “very 
decided efforts on the part of the Roman 
Catholic Church to influence society di- 
rectly .. . for example, the dread reality 
of the boycott on certain newspa- 
pers. . 

Everett asked: “Are not our Protestant 
churches likewise taking more of an in- 
terest in public affairs today? I might 
refer specifically to the strongly worded 
resolution on foreign affairs adopted last 
week by The United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. Does this repre- 
sent clericalism?” 

“No, I would make this distinction,” 
answered Mackay. “It is the prerogative 
of any religious body to proclaim pro- 
phetically its faith... but to proceed 
exclusively in terms of persuasion, What 
I'm thinking of is the aspect of coercion, 
where you get the development of power 
blocs . . . in order to achieve ends.” 

Everett asked whether there was any- 
thing in the past behavior of Roman 
Catholics in high office which would lead 
Dr. Mackay to fear what would happen 
if a Roman Catholic were elected Presi- 
dent. Mackay answered: “They have had 
an admirable record. My problem is not 
with the individual Roman Catholic, 
[but] . . . with the church, the organiza- 
tion, and the pressures that might be 
brought to bear upon individuals.” 

Mr. Spivak, moderator of the debate, 
asked Mr. Archer and Dr. Mackay 
whether they lacked “confidence in the 
Constitution which assumed that some 
groups would seek undue power.” Mr. 
Archer answered that “the normal checks 
and balances are inadequate when it 
comes to the pressures that are applied 
by the Roman Catholic Church in this 
country.” 

Dean Sayre disagreed with this. 
don’t happen to think that [the Coach} 
is that strong or that America is that 
weak.” 

Emphasizing that the concern over 
clericalism was not aimed exclusively at 
Roman Catholicism, Dr. Mackay pointed 
out that “historically Protestant churches 
have tried to dominate the secular 
order.” If this arose again, he said, it 
“would have to be rebutted. I’m not 


sas 





happy over the state-church relationship 

































in some European countries where P 
estants are in the favored position,” 

Newsman Reston of the New jy, 
Times asked Dr. Mackay whether he 
suggesting that “a Roman Catholic P 
dent should take some special kind 
oath.” 

“No, not at all. . . . Simply knowing 
the concern of very sincere fellow Ay 
icans...he would quite calmly 
dispassionately say, as Al Smith 
that when it came to a matter of pu 
office, a political action, he would fo 
his conscience as a devout and indepe 
ent Christian, and would not allow} 
self to be controlled, even by his chur 

Mr. Everett asked Dean 
whether there was a “difference be: 
asking a man his views on public q 
tions which might be motivated by 
membership in a religious organizz 

.. [or] for example, a labor organi 
tion? If a Christian Scientist were 
ning for public office, would you w 
to know his view with respect to a pul 
program of immunization through p 
shots?” 

“Wouldn’t it be demeaning,” 
Mr. Bartlett, “to ask a Catholic candid 
to make a special statement?” 

“How can you learn to trust a m 
Mr. Archer countered, “without kno 
his views on controversial issues?” 

Congressman McCarthy said that 
the questions are truly political q 
tions, it’s quite in order to ask them.” 
cited recognition of Red China as s 
a question, which may or may not 
affected by a candidate’s religious vi 

Mr. Reston agreed. “I don't ¢ 
understand why the question is broy 
down to the Roman Church; for ¢ 
ple, I think the Quakers’ position to 
on the use of the atomic or hydrm 
bomb raises a much sharper conflict¢ 
anything that has been mentioned te 
about Catholics.” 

“It seems to be,” put in Dean Sq 
“that we have almost come to the pl 
of agreement, surprisingly enough, 
cause [we] seem to be saying [we 


ats 
willing to pick and choose among Rom . ” 
Catholics and maybe to accept # the 
Well, I would say the same thing ab@j. 


Protestants, too, or Seventh Day Advé 
ists or anybody else, and it seems to 
this is the democratic way.” 

The discussion continued with 
tions of points’ mentioned above, 
there was not time for summary. 
Spivak had to interrupt the group, 





concluded: “We have given our audie 

a great deal to think about, I ams 

you made a contribution to better um vg 

standing of this important issue.” - 
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It was a fine summer morning, and 
ndoo was helping his big brother Arun 
i the flower boat. 

Kashmir, Jundoo’s and Arun’s home- 
d, is a bright land of flowers, They 
oom on the flat mud roofs of farmers’ 
es; they float in the water of the 
e; they cover the meadows like rain- 
w-colored carpets. 

Jundoo didn’t know how it happened, 
it all at once several pink roses slipped 
bm his hand, They dropped into a 
p of tall grass that grew beside the 
e. Jundoo stooped, and that was when 
found the shoes of shining green 
nther. They were sitting in the grass 
though someone had carefully placed 
there, then had forgotten and gone 
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ay. 
Jundoo’s black eyes opened wide. 
run, come over here!” he cried. “See 
at I have found!” 

Arun hurried from his boat. He was 
‘st as surprised as Jundoo, They were 
e prettiest Kashmir shoes the brothers 
d ever seen. Gold designs were 
mped on the smooth leather, and the 
ng, pointed toes curled up at the ends. 
Jundoo pushed aside the grass and 
t out one small foot in its plain brown 
oe. “They are my size,” he said softly. 
green shoes would fit me.” 

“They . ould,” Arun agreed. “But they 
long to someone else.” 

“And I wouldn't take shoes that be- 
to someone else,” Jundoo said 
kly. 
m’s smile was _ understanding. 
lait shoes will keep your feet as warm 
ddry as fancy ones,” he said kindly. 
i he jumped into his boat that was 
aped high with gay flowers. He dipped 
0 heart-shaped paddles into the water 
d skimmed away. 

All around the lake were big house- 


d toi 


1e pe 


gh, 


we 
Rot ats where people lived. They were 
, d to buy flowers from Arun’s garden, 

they didn’t have a place to grow 
g alae 

bir own. 

Adv. a , 
ste While waiting for his brother to come 


‘k, Jundoo decided he would look at 
, vale Breen shoes again. But just then he 
aman coming along the footpath. 


a P wore a fine embroidered coat, He 
1, Iked slowly, looking first on one side 
udi the path, then on the other, When 
ma Jundoo, he called out, “Have 
_ una’ Seen a pair of green shoes? A boy 
” ed Karim left them here.” 
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HILDREN’S STORY by Verna Turpin Borsky 


JUNDOO AND THE GREEN SHOES 





Jundoo hesitated only a minute. Then 
he picked up the shoes, one in each 
hand, and hurried forward, “I am Jun- 
doo,” he said politely. “I found these 
shoes beside the lake. Are they Karim’s?” 

“They are indeed,” smiled the man. 
“You see, Karim lives in a houseboat 
around the bend in the lake,” he went on 
to explain. “Yesterday he was playing 


here and took off his shoes to wade in the 
water, then forgot to put them on again. 
Instead, he came home barefoot.” 

Jundoo nodded. Once he had done 
this himself. The man thanked him, then 
hurried away with the shoes. 

Jundoo sat down on the grassy bank 
in the shade of a willow tree. Not far 
from shore some fat white ducks were 
taking a morning swim. A blue-winged 
kingfisher bird flew near. “Quack-k-k!” 
went the angry ducks. 

Boats were sailing farther out in the 
lake. Many were long and pointed like 
Arun’s. They were called shikaras. Some 
were filled with rosy cherries, Others 
had soft shawls of wool and pretty 
carved boxes for sale. 

By and by Jundoo heard someone 
call his name. “Jundoo!” He jumped to 
his feet. 

-There, standing in the path, was a 
boy with hair and eyes as black as his 
own, Right away Jundoo noticed his 
shoes. They were made of shining green 
leather. They had gold designs and 
curled-up toes. 

The boy was Karim. He put his hands 
together and raised them to his forehead. 
This was his way of saying, “Thank you, 
Jundoo, for finding my shoes.” 

Then Karim picked something up 
from the ground. He had brought a toy 
boat—a slim wooden boat with pointed 
ends. 

“Like a real shikara!” exclaimed Jun- 
doo. 

Karim took off his green shoes. Jundoo 
took off his plain brown ones, The boys 
slid down the bank into the lake, taking 
care to stay near shore. Karim gave the 
tiny shikara a push. It sailed through 
the clear shallow water to Jundoo, who 
pushed it back. 

Then Karim tied a long piece of string 
to a ring at the front of the boat, Laugh- 
ing and shouting, the boys took turns 
pulling it through the water. By and by, 
when they became tired, they sat on the 
grassy bank and watched the ducks and 
the kingfishers. 

When it was time to leave, Karim said, 
“I will come back tomorrow, We can 
sail my toy boat again.” 

“And watch the ducks and the king- 
fisher birds,” added Jundoo. His smile 
was big and happy. He had found some- 
thing more precious than green shoes— 
a new friend, 
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*““Because I was 
driving myself too hard, 
my doctor started me on Postum! 


“You know how it is when you’re busy. You just keep going. 
But suddenly I found that it took more and more effort to do 
everyday things. And at night I was so keyed up I couldn’t fall 
asleep for thinking of what had to be done tomorrow. 


“Finally I went to the doctor. He said perhaps I was ‘over- 
coffeed’ and explained that some people just can’t tolerate all 
the coffee they drink. He suggested I drink Postum instead 
because Postum is 100% caffein-free . . . can’t wear on your 
nerves or keep you awake. 


*‘And I’m really enjoying Postum. More so because I sleep so 
much better, feel so much better—and get more things done.” 


ise 


is 100% coffee-free 


Another fine product of General Foods 











